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THE ENGRAVING. 

Nafres has been the seat of so many inci- 
dents of a remarkable and interesting nature, 
and has formed so prominent a feature in the 
narrative of all travellers who have visited and 
written of that glowing land, that we have se- 
lected a view of that city, as seen from the Mole, 
for the present number of the AriEeL. 

The port of Naples is at the eastern part of 
the city, and defended from the waves by a 
mole, upon which is an agreeable promenade ; 
it is small, but the roadsted between the. two 
castles, is very good and secure. 

The castle Naovo is close to the sea and the 
mole, It was first raised by Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, towards the close of the 
thirteonth century. After passing the first works 
of this fort, a large hall or place of arms, for- 
merly used for tournaments, presents itself; be- 
tween two towers will be seen a triumphal arch, 
elevated in honor of Alphonso. With this cas- 
tle is connected the royal palace. The commu- 
nication has been found convenient by the ru- 
lers of a country which has changed its govern- 
ment more frequently than any other in Europe, 
though little security will be found within its 
walls, against modern science and the castle of 
St. Elmo alone. 

Much of the scenery about Naples is of a 
fine order, several beautiful specimens of which 
were presented on a splendid scale at our thea- 
tres last winter, at the representation of the dra- 
ma founded on the insurrection of the famous 
fisherman, Thomas Aniello, vulgarly called 
Masaniello. 

Wood is selling at New York at $8,25 a cord, 
and ia Providence at $9. 

The Portland papers are complaining of want 
of snow. Our market is “glutted” with this 
seasonable commodity, and we can supply their 
demand to any reasonable extent. 

Souvenir of the Lakes.—A little book with this 
title was published at the office of the Detroit 
Journal on New Year’s day. Its contents are 
all of home origin. 

It is said that the “emigration fever” has bro- 
ken out in Vermont to as great an extent as it 
existed in 1816-17. The only difficulty found 
is in procuring funds, This is a difficulty stron- 
ger to overcome than the Balkan. 

The Providence Patriot speaks of a snow bank 
in that vicinity twenty-three feet high, = 

The accounts of street outrages in N. York, 
whether true or false, have spread such an a- 
larm, that scarcely a female in the city dares to 
go into the street after dark. . 

In Taunton, last week, a child of 18 months, 
having seen the elder children drinking cold tea 
from the tea pot, swallowed a quantity of hot 
tea, when unobserved. It survived three or 
four hours in great pain. 

Orders have been given for the immediate 
equipment of the frigate Potomac, now lying at 
the Navy Yard at Washington. She is destin- 
ed to relieve the Guerriere in the Pacific. 

The North Carolina House of Commons have 
passed a bill to exempt a debtor’s house, barn, 
out-houses, and 60 acres of land, from liability 
to all attachment and sale on execution!! It 
was carried by the casting vote. 

Energetic measures haye been adopted in N. 
York for the purpose of putting down the ty- 
rannical system of imprisonment for debt,” 
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SELECT TALES. 


THE FRATERNAL EXECUTIONER. 
FROM “HANS OF ICELAND,” | 


Hans of Leeland isa tale of supernatural hor-. 
ror, but also of natural as well as supernatu- 
ral interest. ‘The story, so far as regards 
the hero and heroine, and other cpa hu- 
man agents, is well contrived and striking ; 
and in those parts where the terrible repre- 
sentative of Ingulphus the Destroyer, Hans 
of [celand, figures, there is a mixture of the 
ludicrous and appalling, which we have found 
extremely effective; while the moral justice 
of the winding up reconciles us to aught that 
might otherwise have been too strong for the 
palate. On introducing one extract as an ex- 
ample of the writer's talents, it is necessary to 
premise that-Musdemon, on the failure of a 
plot for the destruction of the ex-chancellor 
Schumacker, has accused himself in the pub- 
lic court, in order to save his employer, whose 
tool and secretary he was. Haus and he have 
consequently been condemned to die, and af- 
ter disposing of the former, the narrative 
the manner following.—N. Eng- 
land Galaxy. 

To a dungeon on the same floor, but nearer 
to the sea, Musdemon had been conveyed 
upon his leaving the hall of justice. It may 
perhaps have excited some surprise that so 
cunning a villain as thisnan had shown him- 
self, should choose ‘to confess his crime, and 
to conceal, with apparent generosity, . the 
guilt of the Chancellors but, so far from a 
generous feeling having any share in influ- 
encing his conduct on this occasion, it was 
perhaps one of the most ingenious artifices 
that he had ever- practised. When he first 
saw the whole of his infernal plot so com- 
pletely exposed, he was for a moment over- 
come with surprise: this embarrassment, how- 
ever, soon subsided; and with that adroitness 
which was a part of his character, he contem- 
plated the oly two courses which presented 
themselves tohim. On the one hand he might 
denounce the Chancellor d’Ahlefield, who so 
basely deserted him at this emergency, or 
take upon himself the whole blame of the 
crimes in which he had been only partially 
concerned. A common mind would perhaps 
have resolved upon the first; but it occurred 
to Musdemon that the Chancellor was still 
Chancellor, and that nothing contained in the 
ae actually compromised his reputation. 

e had, moreover, cast certain glances. at 
Musdemon, the purport of which the latter 
understood; and for these reasons, relying 
that his patron would, if not from any feeling 
‘of gratitude, at least for his own safety, fur- 
nish his ally with the ineans of escape from 
jrison, he adopted the second course. 

He was walking up and down in his cel, 
which was imperfectly lighted by a dim lamp, 
and expecting orerenant that the door 
.would open to some efissary of the Chancel- 
lor. He examined minutely the antique dun- 
geon in which he had been placed; to his sur- 
prise he found that the floor was of wood, and 
it sounded beneath his tread as if there was 
some cavity under it. In the low vault above 
him he observed that a large iron ring was 
fastened into the key stone, to which hung.a 

iece of cord, the end of which had been cut. 
he minutes passed on with leaden feet, and 
he listened impatiently to the castle clock as 
it chimed each quarter of the midnight hours. 


At length. he heard the sound of footsteps’ Mu 


without his dungeon, and his heart beat quick 
with the hope of deliverance. The chains 
were thrown down—the bolts withdrawn— 
the old key grated in the rusty lock—and the 
same man who had‘just before struck the 
wel be with Hans, entered the cell. He car- 
ried under his‘arm a rol! of cord, and was fol- 
lowed by fourarmed halberdies. Musdemon 
wore still his official robes, the sight of which 
seemed to make an impression on the red 
man, who made an awkward low bow. ‘My 
Lord,’ he said, ‘is it with your Lordship that 
I am to deal” 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Musdemon, whose hope: 
escape was confirmed by this polite ad- 

ress,’ 

‘Then is your name,’ asked the red man, 
as he referred to a small piece of parchment 
which he held, *Tariaf Musdemon? 

‘The same; ‘and you come to'me from the 
Lord Chancellor”’ 

‘Yes, my Lord.’ 

‘Pray remember when you have done his 
bidding, to express my eternal gratitude to 
his Lordship.’ 

‘Your gratitude!’ cried the red man, in utter 
astonishment. ‘ 

‘Yes; for of course, [ apprehend I shall 
have no opportunity of doing so in person.’ 

* Most likely not.” feplied e hangman with 
an ironical grin, 

‘And you know,’ continued Musdeemon, 
‘that I ought not to be insensible of such a 
kindness, although I declare to you that his 
Highness does me no more than strict jus- 
tice.’ 

‘Strict it may be; but at least you confess 
that itis justice. Well, this is the first time, 
these six and twenty years, that I have heard 
a man in your situation confess somuch. But 
come; I have no time to spare in talking, are 
you ready ?” 

‘Quite so,’ replied Musdemon, stepping to- 
wards the door. 

‘Stay, stay !’ cried Orugix, as he stooped to 
lay down his bundle of rope. : 

Musdemon stopped :—‘ But why have you 
brought all this cord’” 

‘Your Lordship may well ask me :—there 
is, indeed, much more than I shall have any 
occasion for; but a few days ago I expected 
there would be many more condemned.’ As 
he said this, Orugix unrolled his cord. 

‘But come—prithee, make haste,’ said Mus- 
demon. 

‘Your Lordship is in a great hurry,’ said 
Orugix, going on with his task; ‘ but has not 
your Lordship some little prayer?” 

‘No other than that I have already made— 


that you will thank the Chancellor for me.—_ 
But I am inpelicnt to quit this dreary place: | ‘ 


have we far to go! 

‘ Far to go!’ replied Orugix, measuring the 
cord as he unrolled it; ‘the journey will not 
fatigue you much, for you will perform it 
without stirring hence.’ . 

Musdemon trembled violently as he asked 
— What do you mean? 

‘O God!’ cried Musdemon, suddenly be-. 
coming pale and the horrible truth flashed 
upon his mind, ‘ who then are you!” 

‘The hangman.’ 

‘Did you not then come to aid my escape?” 
cried the wretch, trembling like a leaf. 

‘Yes, your escape into the land of ghosts,’ 
replied the other with a hoarse laugh. 


‘Mercy, mercy! Have pity on me!’ cried 
- 4 44 to the floor. 


Musdemon falling with his fac 


Wo. 20. 


on? 


‘Do you take ine for the King? asked the: 
executioner: ‘how can I show you mercy? 
‘The poor wretch contlatiedl in the most’ 
abject manner to implore the ruthless 
man’s pity, until the latter, vexed with his. im. 
ortunities, and having finished the anrolling 
is cord, in an angry tone bade him be silent: 
Musdemon still remained trembling at his 
feet, stupified at the prospect of his impend-- 
ing fate ; the executioner, in the mean time, 
fastened one end of the cord to’the ring im 
the ceiling, and made a running noose at the 
other end, which reached to the door..’ ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘I am ready—are vou?’ 
‘No, oh no!’ cried Musdemon, * it is im 


sible that the Count d’Ahlefield can be’so baset 


I am too nec to him; he cannot have 
sent you to put me todeath. Let me escape,’ 
or tremble to encounter his anger.’ 

‘Did you not say that you are Tariaf Mus- 
demon 

The prisoner remained silent for a moment, 
and then said ‘No; I—my name is not Mus- 
demon; it is Tariaf Orugix.’ . 

“Orugix? cried the hangrhan—* 
and he tore the large wig from the face of the © 
prisoner, when suddenly recognizing his fea- 
tures, he exclaimed, ‘ brother!’ 

‘Your brother!’ cried the other joyfully, 
‘Are you then?” 

‘Nychol Orugix, the Drontheim hangman, 
at your service, brother.’ ' 

e prisoner threw himself upon Nychol’s 
neck, and lavished his caresses upon him, 
which the other did not return, nor even seein 
sensible of. ‘I am sorry for you, brother,’ he 
said at len 

‘Why sorry? said the other; ‘I am now at 
least safe, since I have found you. Reimer- 
ber that the same mother brought us forth— 
the same bosom nourished us—the same 
amusements wy yo our earliest days—re- 
member Nychol, [ am your brother.’ 

‘ But until this moment you never remem- 
bered it, Tariaf’ 

‘Still you would not have me die by your 
hand?” 


*It is own fault, 'Tariaf; it was you 
who blighted my,hopes: you hindered me from 
being the royal executioner at Copenhagen, 
and caused me to be appointed to officiate in 
this wretched reese If you had not be- 
haved thus unnaturally to me, you would not 
have had to complain of that which seems to 
horrify re so much. But come, we ‘have 
chatied long enough—you must die!’ 

The approach of death, which evén-to the 
virtuous is so hard that but the consciousness 
of integrity can soften down its terrors, is td 
the guilty totally overwhelming. The mis- 
erable prisoner rolled upon the floor, wring- - 
ing his hands, and calling upon all the saints 
in heaven for pity, and conjuring his brother 
by the mother who bore them, not ‘to put him 
to death. The executioner made no other 
answer than by displaying his warrant, the 
order in which, he said was positive. ; 

‘ But it does not concern me,’ said the oth- 
er in despair :. ‘it is but the execution of one 
Musdemon; my name is Orugix,’ 

‘I know nk well that it does mean you,’ 
replied Nychol: ‘besides, as yesterday you 
would have been Musdemon to me, you 
not, to-day, be Orugix.’ 

‘Brother! my dear brother ! cried Musde- 
mon, ‘it is impossible that the Chancellor can 


wish for ay death. It isa mistake—the Count 
d’Ahlefield loves we well, if you would but 
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spare me I shal! soon be restored to favor, and 
then I will make your fortune,’ 

* You cannot if you would,’ replied Nychol: 
‘and I have already lost too much by you: I 
have been deprived of two executions, by 
which | calculated to make a good round sum 
—I mean those of Schumacker and the Vice- 
roy’s son. 1] am always unlucky, and there 
is only Hans of Iceland and yourself to be 
hanged. All that I can do for you ts to prom- 
ise that you shall suffer as little as possible: 
so reconcile yourself to your fate, as you see 
there is uo avoiding it.’ 

Musdemon rose from the ground, and find- 
ing that his prayers were useless, he gave 
himself up toe furious rage. His nostrils di- 
lated, his eyes were fixed, his lips quivered, 
and his mouth foamed, ‘ Then I have preserv- 
ed d’Ablefield,’ he cried, ‘and embraced my 
brother; and yet they destroy me. Is it for 
this that I have stained my whole life with 
crime? Wretch,’ he continued, addressing 
Nychol, ‘ will you be a fratricide ? 

*I am the hangman,’ replied the other coolly. 

‘Then I will not die unavenged,’ cried 
Musdemon, as he made a spring at his broth- 
er. ‘I have lived like a serpent, and I will 
die like one: I will expend my breath in one 
last sting—but it shall be mortal.’ He seized 
Nychol with a deadly grasp, and might per 
haps have made good his threats but for the 
four halberdiers, whodisengaged him from the 
executioner, and pinioned his arms, so as to 

srevent him from doing any further mischief. 
Vhile they were periorming this office, a 
sealed packet fell from his bosom. 

‘What is that? asked Nychol, whose im- 
rerturbable coolness had not given way under 
the rudeness of his brother’s last embrace.— 
Musdwmon had sunk into a sort of stupor, 
when this question roused him. His eye glis- 
tened with a demonic triumph: ‘That!’ he 
cried: ‘that is a packet belonging to the 
Chancellor: promise me that you will deliver 
it into his own ‘hands, and do with me as you 
will.’ 

‘Well, since you are disposed to be more 
civil,’ replied Nychol, ‘I "will promise to do 
this for you; although you hardly deserve it 
jor your unbrotherly treatment to me.’ 

‘Do, do,’ said Musdemon; ‘and perhaps in 
the delight which his Lordship will feel at 
obtaining it, he may bestow upon you some 
reward.’ 

‘Perhaps, then,’ said Nychol, ‘I shall at 
last become roval executioner. Well, well! 
Jet us part good friends: 1 forgive you the 
scathes you gave me just now, and you shall 
pardon me for being under the necessity of 
presenting you with the hempen collar. Come 
Variaf, are you ready?’ and, as he spoke, he 
placed the noose roufd his bfother’s neck. 

‘One moinent, one moment!’ cried Musde- 
mon, whose panic returned at feeling the rope; 
‘do not pull the cord until 1 give you the 
signal.’ 

will not. pull it at all,’ replied Nychol, 
‘but are you ready now!’ 

‘Stay, buta moment! Must I die? 

* You must indeed: and I can wait no long- 
er.’ Nychol here made signal to the halber- 
diers, who withdrew. 

‘Well but one word more: I pray you not 
to forget the Chancellor.’ 

‘ Make yourself easy on that score, brother, 
replied Nychol ; and now, for the third time, 
are you ready?’ ‘The wretched victim open- 
ed his lips to implore one moment’s longer 
delay, when his brother became impatient, 
and stooping down, he pressed upon a small 
knob in the floor: The boards beneath Mus- 
demon instantly gave way, and he disappear- 
ed below the opening, while the sudden ten- 
sion of the cord emitted a low vibration. It 
was agitated for a few moments and then be- 
came still; while a cold draught of air rush- 
ed through the trap door, and seemed to pro- 
ceed from running water. The halberdiers 
who were at the end of the dungeon, were 
horror stricken at the sight. The execution- 


is 


by one. hand, he lowered himself 


feet touched the shoulders of his miserable 
brother. A groan, the last the victim uttered, 
escaped from him. Nychol ascended to the 
floor :—‘It’s all right,’ he said: ‘good-bye, 
brother! Now,’ he continued, drawing a 
large knife trom his girdle, ‘you must go to 
feed the fishes of the gulf;’ and as he spoke, 
he cut the tightened cord as high up as he 
could reach. A sudden splash was heard as 
the body of the dead man reached the water, 
and a horrid silence ensued. 

We have published most of the Extracts from 
the Diary of a late Physician, which have ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and have rea- 
son to believe that few of our subscribers have 
recently perused a series of articles possessed of 
such absorbing interest. Among American 
newspapers they have had a prodigious run, and 
are republished with a degree of unanimity tru- 
ly surprising. The author however, has failed 
in two or three of his sketches, being too apt to 
run into long and tedious descriptions, without 
incident enough even to create an interest in 
what he isrelating. The sketch which follows 
is not open to this objection, but is in his hap- 
piest style. 

DEATH AT THE TOILET. 
“Tis no use talking to me, mother, I will go 
to Mrs. P——’s party to-night, if I die for it, 
—that’s flat! You know as well as I do, that 
Lieutenant N—— is to be there, and he’s go- 
ing to leave town to-morrow—so up I go to 
dress.” 

“Charlotte, why will you be so obstinate ? 
You know how poorly you have been all the 
week, and Dr. —— says late hours are the 
worst things in the world for you.” 

‘*Pshaw, mother! nonsense, nonsense.” 

‘Be persuaded for once, now, | beg! Oh 
dear, dear, what a night too—it pours with 
rain, and blows a perfect hurricane! You'll 
be wet and catch onit. Come now, 
wont you stay and keep me com to- 
night That's a good girl.” 

“Some other night will do as well for that, 
you know; for now I'll go to Mrs. P——"s if 
itrains cats and dogs. Soup—up—upI go!” 
singing jauntily. 

‘Oh she shall dance all dressed in white, so ladylike.”’ 

Such were, very nearly, the words, and 
such the manner in which Miss J—— expres- 
sed her determination to act in defiance of her 
mother’s wishes and entreaties. She was the 
only child of her widowed mother, and had, 
but a few weeks before, completed her 26th 
year, with yet no other prospect before her 
than bleak single blessedness. A weaker, 
more frivolous and conceited creature never 
breathed—the torment of her amiable parent, 
the nuisance of her acquaintance. Though 
her mother’s circumstances were very much 
straitened, sufficing barely to enable them to 
maintain a footing in what is called the mid- 
dle genteel class of society, this young woman 
contrived by some means or other to gratify 
her penchant for dress, and gadded about here, 
there, and everywhere, the most showily dres- 
sed person in the neighborhood. Though far 
from being even pretty-faced, or having any 
pretensions toa good figure, for she both stoop- 
ed and was skinny, she yet believed herself 
haudsome ; and by a vulgar, fiippant forward- 
ness of demeanor, especially when in mixed 
company, extorted such attentions as persuad- 
ed her that others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been an or- 
casional patient of mine. The settled pallor, 
the sallowness of her complexion, conjointly 
with other symptoms, evinced the existence 
of a liver complaint ; and the last visits I had 
paid her were in consequence of frequent sen- 
sations of oppression and pain in the chest, 
which day indicated some organic disease 
of the heart. 1 saw enough to warrant me in 
warning her mother of the possibility of her 
daughter’s sudden death from this cause, and 


the imminent peril to which she exposed her- 
self by dancing, late hours, &c.; but Mrs. —- 


lis to be there. 
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—’s remonstrances, gentle and affectionate as- 
they always were, were thrown away upon 
her head-strong daughter. 

It was striking eight by the church clock, 
when Miss J——, humming the words of the 
song above mentioned, lit her chamber candle 
by her mother’s, and withdrew to her room to 
dress, soyndly rating the. servant-girl by the 
way, for not having starched some article or 
other she intended to have worn that evening. 
As her toilet was usually a long and laborious 
business, it did not occasion much surprise to 
her mother, who was sitting by the fire in 
their little parlor, reading some book of devo- 
tion, that the church chimes announced the 
first quarter past nine o'clock, without her 
daughter making her appearance. The noise 
she had made over-head in walking to and fro 
to her drawers, dressing-table, &c. had ceased 
about half an hour ago, and her mother suppo- 
sed she was then engaged at her glass, adjust- 
ing her hair, and preparing her beautiful com- 
plexion. 

Well, I wonder what can makeCharlotte 
so very careful about her dress to-night!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. J——, removing her eyes from 
the book and gazing thoughtfully at the fire ; 
“Oh! it is because young Lieutenant N—— 
Well, I was young myself 
once, and it’s very excusable in Charlotte— 
heigho!” She heard the wind howling so 
dismally without, that she drew together the 
coals of her brisk fire and was laying down the 
poker when the clock of church struck 
the second quarter after nine. 

“Why, what in the world can Charlotte be 
doing all this while?” she again enquired.— 
She listened--“I have not heard her movin; 
for the last three quarters cf an hour! I'll cal 
the maid andsee.” She rung the bell and the 
servant appeared. 

“Betty, Miss J——is not gone out yet, is 
she?” 

* La, no, ma’am,” geplied the girl, “I took 
up the curling irons only about a quarter of an 
hour ago, as she had put one of her curls out; 
and she said she should soon be ready. She's 
burst her new muslin dress behind, and that 
has put he: intoa way, ma’am.” 

“Go up to her room, then, Betty, and see if 
she wants any thing: and tell her its half past 
nine o’clock,” said Mrs. J——. The servant 
accordingly went up stairs, and knocked at 
the chamber door, once, twice, thrice, but re- 
ceived noanswer. ‘l'here was a dead silence, 
except when the wind shook the window.— 
Could Miss J—— have fallen asleep? Oh, 
impossible! She knocked again, but unsuc- 
cessfully as before. She became a little flus- 
tered ; and after a moment’s pause opened the 
door and entered. ‘There was Miss J—— sit; 
ting at the glass. “ Why, la, ma’am!” com- 
menced Betty in a petulant tone, walking up 
to her, “ here have I been knocking for these 
five minutes, and”——-. Betty staggered hor- 
ror-struck to the bed, and uttering a loud 
shriek, alarmed Mrs. J——, who instantly tot- 
tered up stairs, almest palsied with fright,—— 
Miss J—— was dead! 

1 was there within a few minutes, for my 
house was not more than two streets distant. 
It was a stormy night in March; and the des- 
olate aspect of things without-deserted streets 
—the dreary howling of the wind, and the in-,) 
cessant pattering of the rain—contributed to 
cast a gloom over my mind, when connected 
with the intelligence of the awful event that 
had summoned me out, which was deepened 
into horror by the spectacle I was doomed to 
witness. On reaching the house, } found Mrs. 
J—— in violent hysterics, surrounded by se- 
veral of her neighbors who had been called to 
her assistance. I repaired instantly to the 
scene of death, and beheld what 1 shall never 
forget. ‘The room was occupied by a white 
curtained bed. ‘There was but one window, 
and before it wasa table, on which stood a 
looking-glass, hung with a little white dra 
ry; and various paraphernalia of the toilet lay 
scattered about—pins, breaches, curling 


pap- 
ers, ribands, gloves, &c. An arm chair was | 


drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss J~_ 

stone-dead. Her head rested upon her right 
hand, her elbow supported by the table; while 
her left hung down by ber side, grasping a 
pair of curling-irons. Each of her wrists was 
encircled by a showy gilt bracelet. She was 
dr in a white muslin frock, with a little 
bordering of blond. Her face was turned to. 
wards the glass, which, by the light of the ex. 
piring canale, reflected with frightful fidelity 
the clammy fixed features, daubed over wit), 
rouge and carmine—the fallen lower jaw— 
and the eyes directed full in the glass, witha 
cold stare, that was appalling. On exmin- 
ing the countenance more narrowly, I thought 
I detected the traces of a smirk of conceit and 
self-complacency, which not even the palsying 
touch of death could wholly obliterate. ‘The 
hair of the corpse, all smooth and glossy, was 
‘curled with elaborate precision: and the skin. 
ny sallow neck was encircled with a string of 
glistening pearls. The ghastly visage of 
death thus leering through the tinselry of 
fashion—the vain show of artificial joy—wag 
Fw hm mockery of the vain fooleries of 
ife ! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shock- 
ing spectacle. Poor creature! struck dead in 
the very act of sacrificing at the shrine of fe. 
male vanity! She must have been dead for 
some time: perhaps for twenty minutes, or 
half'an hour, when I arrived, for nearly all 


the animal heat had deserted the body, which | 


was rapidly stiffening. 1 attempted, but in 
vain, todraw blood from the arm. ‘Two or 
three women present proceeded to remove the 
corpse to the bed, for the purpose of laying it 
out. What strange passiveness! No resist. 
ance offered to them while straightening the 
bent right arm, «ind binding the jaws together 
with a white riband, which Miss J had 
destined for her waist at Mrs, P's that 
evening. 

On examination of the body, we found that 
her death had been occasioned by disease of 
the heart. Her life might have been protract- 
ed, possibly for years, had she but taken my 
advice, and that of her mother. I have,seen 
many hundreds of corpses, as well in the calm 
composure of natural death, as mangled and 
distorted by violence; but never have I seen 
so startling a satire upon human vanity, so re- 
pulsive, unsightly, and loathsome a spectacle, 
as a corpse dressed for a ball! 


THE GUILTY PHANTOM. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
I cannot forbear giving you an instance of a 
guilt-formed phantom which made considera-. 
ble noise about twenty years ago or more. 1 


am, | think, tolerably correct in the details, : 


though I have lost the account of the trial._— 
Jarvis Matcharp—such, if | am not mistaken, 
was the name of my hero—was pay sergeant 
in a regiment, where he was so highly esteem- 
ed as a steady and accurate man, that he was 
permitted opportunity to embezzle a consider- 
able part of the money lodged in his hands for. 
pay of soldiers, bounty of recruits, then a large- 
sum, and other charges whieh fell within his 
duty. He was summoned to join his regiment 
from a town where he had been on a recruit- 
ing service, and this perhaps under some shade 
of suspicion. Matcham perceived that discov- 
ery was at hand, and would have then desert- 
ed, had it not been for the presence of a little 
drummer lad, who was the enly one of his par- 
ty appointed to attend him. In the despera- 
tion of his crime, he resolved to murder the 
poor boy, and make his escape. He meditated 
this. wickedness the more readily, that the 
drummer, he thought, had been put as a spy 
on him. He perpetrated his crime, and chang- 
ing his dress after the deed was done, made a 
long walk across the country to an inn on the 
Portsmouth road, where he halted and went 
to bed, desiring to be called when the first 
Portsmouth coach come. The waiter sum- 
moned him accordingly ; but long after did he- 
remember, that when he shook the guest by: 
the shoulder, the yery first words that he as. 
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ay he awoke up were, * Oh, my God! I did 


not kill him.” 

Matcham went to the sea-port by the coach, 
and instantly entered as an able-bodied lands- 
man or marine, [ know not which. His sobri- 
ety and «\tention to duty gained him the same 

opinion of the officers in his new service 
which he liad enjoyed in the army, He was 
afloat for several years, and behaved remark- 
ably well in some actions. At length the 
vessel came into Plymouth, was paid off, and 
some of the crew, amongst whom was Jarvis 
Matcham, were discharged as being too old 
for.service. He and another seaman resolved 
to walk to town, and took the route by Salis- 
bury. It was when within two or three miles 
of this celebrated city, that they were overta- 
ken by a tempest so sudden, and accompanied 
with such vivid lightning, and thunder so 
dreadful loud, that the obdurate conscience of 
the old sinner began to be awakened. He 
expressed more terror than seemed natural 
for one who was familiar with the war of ele- 
ments, and began to look and talk so wildly, 
that his companion became aware that some- 
thing more than usual was the matter. At 
length Matcham complained to his quiet com- 
panion that the stones rose from the road and 
flew after him. He desired the man to walk 
on the other side of the highway, to see if 
they would follow him when he was alone.— 
The sailor complied, and Matcham complain- 
ed that the stones still flew after him, and did 
not pursue the other. ‘But what is worse,” 
he added, coming up to his companion, and 
whispering, with a tone of mystery and fear, 
“who is that little drummer bos and what 
business has he to follow us so closely.” “I 
can see no one,” answered the seaman, infect- 
ed by the superstition of his associate.— 
«What! not see that little boy with the bloody 
pantaloons!” exclaimed the secret murderer, 
so much’'to the terror of his comrade, that he 
conjured him, if he had any thing on his mind, 
to make a clear conscience, as far as confes- 
sion could do it. The criminal fetched a 
deep groan, and declared that he was unable 
longer to endure the life which he had led for 
years., He then confessed the murder of the 
drummer, and added, that as a considerable 
reward had been offered, he wished his com- 
rade to deliver him up to the magistrates of 
Salisbury, as he would desire a shipmate to 
profit by his fate, which he was now convinc- 
ed was inevitable. 

Having overcome his friend’s objections to 
this mode of proceeding, Jarvis Matcham was 
surrendered to justice accordingly, and made 
a full confession of his guilt. But before the 
trial the love of life returned. The prisoner 
denied his confession, and pleaded Not Guil- 
ty. By this time, however, full evidence had 
been procured from other quarters. Witnes- 
ses appeared from his former regiment to 
prove his identity with the murderer and de- 
serter, and the waiter remembered the omin- 
ous words which he had spoken when he 
awoke him to join the Portsmouth coach. 
Jarvis Matcham was found guilty, and execu- 
ted. When his last chance of life was over, 
he returned to his confession, and with his 
dying breath averred, and truly, as he thought, 
the vision on Salisbury Plain. 

A rorcetrut Minister.—The Rev. Mr. Par- 
ker, of Princeton, had been for years in the ha- 
bit of praying for the British Government ; but 
at the period of the eventful Revolution, he, to- 
gether with most other clergymen of that time, 
was opposed to the oppressive measures of En- 
gland. However, by a strange absence of mind, 
he one Sabbath, long after America had been 
declared independent, continued his usual pray- 
er— We beseech thee to bless the King and 
Queen, and all the royal family”—then pausing, 
with evident embarrassment and vexation, he 
added—* Psnaw, pshaw! it was the Continen- 
tal Congress I meant.” 


A Junce’s Apvicr.—A certain judge after 


~hearing a florid didtourse from a young lawyer, 


pti him to pluck out some of the feathers 
m the wings of his imagination, and put them 
to the tail of his 


ORIGIN AL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
Pleasures mostly elude us while on pursuit, 
but often spring up when we least expect 
them. We therefore should never be sure of 
any happiness till in possession, nor yet des- 
pair when disappointed, for we know not what 
consolation may suddenly spring up and sur- 
prise us. 

Afler the deep snow-fall, my cousin Frank 
and I were in a great humor for sleighing.— 
We had two suitable horses, and Frank said 
he was a first rate driver, but we had nosleigh. 
The having of half the requisites however, 
made us only more anxious for the whole; 
and we knew that John Thornton in Ship- 
pensburg, had a sleigh and harness without 
any horses. We therefore mounted our two 
and hurried them to town, where we found 
John in as great a humor for sleighing as our- 
selves. He said the snow shonld be enjoyed 
while it lasted, and spoke of so many places 
we could visit, that the only difficulty was in 
making a'choice. But at length he said we 
would spend the, first night at his uncle Wil- 
liam’s, who lived a considerable distance 
across the country, and as his cousins were 
fond of sleighing, when there, we could raise 
a party to go almost any where—even to the 
Falls of Niagara! Indeed I thought we would 
have a fine excursion; but Frank, wishing to 
improve the matter, was like to damp my ar- 
dor, for he proposed inviting Miss Sarah 
Thornton to go along, and then of course John 
had to mention my sister Susan. To be sure 
I made no objections, but I would rather we 
had gone by ourselves, for we could have found 
enough ladies on the way, and would have 
enjoyed more freedom without them. 

At length we were seated in the sleigh, 
Sarah and myself behind and the other two 
in front, hastening down towards our house to 
take in the other passenger. Frank was the 
driver, and in going through the street for the 
most part he stoed up, having on his grey 
overcoat, as if to look out for obstructions, but 
in fact to show himself. Perhaps no town is 
better suited for having a display before it 
than Shippensburg, for the houses are all built 
on the main street, whereby the whole popu- 
lation can see what passes. The people abroad 
too, were mostly in a good humor from the 
snow; and several boys for some distance 
clung to the back of our sleigh, while others 
cried out to Frank to “cut behind,” but he 
drove on and never minded them. It was the 
first time I had been in a sleigh for several 
years, and it really moved finely on the turn- 
pike, the horses being mostly urged to the 
canter, but the distance was so short, I could 
scarce appreciate the pleasure before we were 
landed at our house. 

Sleighing brings people together like ma- 
gic. On coming into the room, besides our 
own folk, we were surprised to meet with 
Miss Alice W——n, for she had come since 
we departed, and lived from us a considerable 
distance. For my part I had never been as- 
tonished more pleasantly in my life, for she 
was the most amiable young lady of my ac- 
quaintance, and in fact I had been thinking 
all the winter of the trip which she and I 
were to take together in the spring. [t seemed 
that she had come down, soon. after our de- 
parture, in a one-horse sleigh with her uncle, 
who had gone on to the lower end of the coun- 


ty, and she was going to spend a whole week 
with my sister. Every thing seemed conspi- 
ring to make me happy, and that without 
much exertion on my part, for my fellows had 
each chosen his partner, and now of course it 
was expected of me to do the same. The 
excursion immediately assumed a new char- 
acter, and [ wondered why I had wished to go 
without any ladies, for they are certainly the 
life of company. 

“Miss Alice,” said I, “ will you take a’ seat 
in our sleigh? Weare going across to Squire 
Thornton's; and your coming is remarkably 
fortunate, as it adds an evenness to our num- 
ber—so we can set off with a better omen.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Musgrove,” she replied, 
“1 accept it with pleasure: but I fear my in- 
trusion may discommode the party.” 

I was going to make another speech, for I 
felt eloquent on the occasion, but Susan inter- 
rupted me. ; 

“You need have no fears about it,” she 
cried, “for you must certainly go; but for my 
own part I am fondest of every thing odd. -I 
love odd numbers—odd adventures, and now 
am peculiarly well pleased that Thomas 
(meaning me) is mistaken, in his calculation ; 
and we can move off, the most agreeable par- 


‘ty, leaving him oddly at home!” 


ft never struck me till that moment thatour 
sleigh could hold no more than five ; but now 
it was too late—so I pretended to have known 
it all the while. Indeed Alice declared she 
would not take my seat, but Susan insisted; 
and John supposed the box might contain us 
all, while Frank said he could stand up and 
drive. At first | thought of procuring anoth- 
er sleigh or jumper, for myself, but at that 
time they were all in use; and as I knew not 
when our party would return, I even made 
the experiment of getting in with them,which 
was found utterly impessible. I therefore saw 
them all moving off in the highest glee, at 
the same time expressing their sorrow I was 
not along. 

‘After their departure I at first thought of 
pursuing them on horseback; but fearing it 
would seem too ridiculous, I contented myself 
with drawing the writing desk near the fire, 
and composing verses (as I always do in such 
cases) to keep up my spirits. 

There arecoals on the hearth beaming ruddy and 
bright, 

But without, the cold landscape is eovered with 
white— 

And people in sleighs now may drive where they 
will; 

While I sit at home here a driving the quill— 

Driving the quill—driving the quill— 

While I sit at home here a driving the quill— 
L hear the bells tinkling, and look through the 
lass, 
To wh ~s gay vehicles swift as they pass— 
Some yellow—some blue, with the snow to 
contrast, 
And some have got coverlets over them cast— 

Over them cast—over them east— 

And some have got coverlets over them cast.. 


The gentlemen in them well coated and capt— 

The ladies in soft wadded garments arelapt, 

With veils o’er their faces, and though I can’t 
see 

Yet I feel pretty certain they’ve socks on their 
feet— 

Socksfon their feet—socks on their feet— 

Yet I feel pretty certain they’ve socks on their 

feet. 


Old Winter might frown when the flowers, as he 


Were all nipt, to behold so much beauty afloat. — 

And to quell the high daring, their forms he 
would clasp ;. 

But ere he.could touch ’em they'd slide from 

Slide from his grasp—slide from his grasp— 
But ere he could touch em they’d slide from 

his grasp. 

Thus joy being without o'erthe desolate scene, 
Imparts a new joy to the people within; 

And to see them go driving; I’m happier still, 
While sitting at home here a driving the quill— 

Driving the quill—driving the quill— 

While sitting at home here a driving the quill. 

_ Thus in fact I wrought myself into-a good 
humor, and from seeing people in sleighs, T at 
length supposed myself to be almost as ‘hap- 
py as they. TI fancied their pleasure was more 
in anticipation than reality, and the weather 
was too cold for them to enjoy either the 
sleighing or the company. They seemed 
mostly in haste to arrive at some warming 
place—like the room where I was seated— 
which only wanted a few persons to make it 
sociable. Indeed there was one sleigh com- 
ing down the road which, from its appearance, 
I suspected would actually stop for warming, 
as the inmates were looking wistfully towards 
the house. I wondered why they moved no 
faster, for the horses appeared well enough, 
and the one in the lead [ thought wanted oa- 
ly a little spirit to make a suitable match even 
for our sorrel; while the gray on the other 
side———— Bless me! I could scarce believe 
my eyes! They were actually sorrel ‘and 
gray themselves—and there was Alice’s bon- 
net—in fact the whole sleigh load returning ! 

I never like to teaze people when discom- 
fitted. It seemed that since their departure 
they had met with nothing but misfortunes; 
for on leaving the turnpike at some distance, 
the road became so drifted, they had several 
times been overset, and Frank was found out 
to be the worst driver in the world. Indeed 
at length, the way was utterly impassible, and 
the evening blowing colder, they agreed td 
return. 

I was at first endeavoring to raise their 
spirits, but soon found there was no occasion, 
for they were all glad enough to be at the 
fire, and after warming themselves, even jes- 
ted at their owg, misfortunes, For my own 
part I could not have wished a better result, 
and throughout the evening must have even 
surpassed myself, for I never had such a. flu- 
ency of speech before, and I observed that 
Alice laughed at almost every thing I said, 
and always sided with me in argument. In 
fact the party was just large enough for en- 
joyment ; and on the whole, I felt persuaded 
that joy mostly comes after disappointment, 
and a person never loses any thing from being 


| polite. W. N. 


The birth day of Thomas Paine is to be cel- 
ebrated in New York. 
Mr. Maelzel’s automata are exciting much 
amusement in Charleston, 8. C. inthe: 
It is stated in the N. Y. Courier, that Wash- 
ington Irving received $38,000 for the copy- 
rights of his three last publications, all which 
were published in the course of 18 months. The 
Carvills paid him $10,000 for his Columbus, 
Cooper’s last novels have produced him a- 
bout 18,000 dollars each. 
The late North East Snow Storm come in, as 
usual, from the South West. Tt was 11 hours 
in passing from Philadelphia to Boston. 


thought, 


~ In Pawtucket “every cotton spindle is 
its duty, and very few individuals, 
labor, are out of employment.” 
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-hemlocks, and covered with branches. 
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THE TRAWELLER. 


From Ash's Pocket Almanack for 1821. 
SKETCH OF POTTSVILLE. 
For any one from Cape Cod to New Orleans 
to say that he had not heard of the renowned 
wn of Pottsville, would sound as marvellous 
if an Arabian were to declare that he hed 
never heard of Mahomet, or Mecca, of Kaaba, 
or of the Holy Well. There is scarcely a 
valley, however remote or cut off from the 
rest of the world, from Eastport to the Sabine, 
or from Cape Hatteras to Little Rock, that 
has not heard something of the fame of Potts- 
ville. 

Here, half a dozen summers since, there 
was not more than one shabby log hut stand- 
ing, and the wild scenery of the spot where 
are now seen so much enterprise, activity and 
bustle, lay undisturbed in all its primitive 
grandeur and loneliness. The road to Sun- 
bury over the broad mountain ran through it, 
and the weekly stage, in all its course from 
Philadelphia to the place of its destination, 
did not witness a more wild or desolate scene. 
Here and there the smoke might indeed be 
seen curling from some Dutchman’s cottage, 
and waving in graceful folds above the trees, 
showing that man had dared to invade the fo- 
rest, but these instances were few and far be- 
tween; and the bear, the deer, and the fox, 
divided the empire of the woods among them. 
But now what a contrast! The genius of 
man has seldom raised such a monument of 
his own power—individual power, unaided by 
tariff, corporation or charter. The town of 
Pottsville—for under that name we shall in- 
elude Mount Carbor, and Port Carbon, for 
they are three in one, if not one in three— 
contains upwards of four thousand people, be- 
sides the hordes of Tartar looking population 
hovering on its skirts. Many of the latter 
inhabit together in shantees or tents made of 
‘They 
are all engaged in the ldudable business of 
“ penetrating the bowels 6f the earth.” But 
mark gentle reader, and inwardly digest, 
when you hear that from this port, which is 
ynore than a hundred miles above tide water, 
there is a fleet of upwaris of four hundred 
vessels—a fleet more formidable than that 
which bore the Greeks to the Trojan war, 
and composed of vessels the smallest of which 
is almost as large as that in which Columbus 
ventured to cross an unknown ocean. In the 
first week of October last, seventy-eight ves- 
sels cleared from Pottsville, carrying to the 
sea-board the rich mineral treasures of the 
district, and during the same period twenty- 
two arrived from Philadelphia laden with the 
luxuries of every clime. 

The situation of the town is remarkable, 
being embosomed in lofty hills. {Siiarp Moun- 
tain in front of it, presents a eurly and almost 
savage aspect, heightened by the «!:nost black 
dismal caverns excavateds from its side, and 
looking like entrances,to the abode of Pluto, 
und the Norwegian, Birered with coal dust 
sluggishly moving ong is no bad type of the 
Styx. The feeling produced on visiting Potts- 
ville is, that it is no place for trifling, for eve- 
ry one wears a lookof importance, and is plain- 
ly intent on playing his cards 60 as not to lose 
a trick ; and a strong inclination is felt by the 
spectator to join in and takea hand. The in- 
terest of the game has overcome the scruples 
of many devout men, for you may see the 
grave Quaker, the ejaculating Methodist, and 
the sober Presbyterian sitting at the same ta- 
ble, and using all their ingenuity to get the 
odd trick ; but what is most surprising, is that 
they all appear to get good cards, and are all 
perfectly satistied with the result of their game. 

It is curious to observe the motley mixture 


_of people of all climes and complexions that 


have come to worship here. There you may 
sce the pale citizen, who has: been engaged 
all his life in measuring dry goods behind his 
counter, and who had never been out of the 
sight of the smoke of his own chimney, until 
he was tempted to go in quest of the golden 
fleece in the form of coal, in consultation deep 


with a hardy, florid mountaineer, and you may 
perceive from their eager looks and animated 
gestures, that a spec of some magnitude is 
afloat. 

Then again may be seena Ducthman, whose 
ancestors came to friendly Pennsylvania near- 
ly two centuries ago, a period as historians 
tell us, more than sufficient to blend two hos- 
tile races, and here he is, the same in langu- 
age, manners, and hoary prejudices the same 
as when the first of his name left Rotterdam; 
there he stands with the title deed of his farm 
in his hand, and surrounded by half a dozen 
sharp looking fellows who are trying by words 
and sign to close a bargain with him, but he 
is keeping at bay as a good stout bull would 
a parcel of curs, though he seems at the same 
time afraid of being bit. No town of its size 
is so well supplied with every essential of 
luxury and convenience. Of Attornies there 
are plenty of the first repute, and with enough 
of activity to prevent the people from stagua- 
ting fur want of excitement. And there are 
agents who will gladly execute any commis- 
sion from one to ten thousand dollars. Fancy 
stores well supplied with ribbons and artifi- 
cial flowers--a perfumer advertises all sorts 
of cosmetics, and a yankee schoolmaster for 
scholars. Doctors are there too, fresh from 
college, shining with the reflected science of 
Physic and Chapman. 

There is a ball-room, a chureh, and several 
excellicnt hotels and boarding houses, and the 
newspaper is one of the best conducted jour- 
nals in the country. T'wo* daily lines of sta- 
ges run to Philadelphia, Reeside against 
Coleman, and they merit ¢n eulogium for the 
vigor with which they craék their whips, the 
matchless fury of their driving, and their ex- 
guisite skill in upsetting. Pottsville has eve- 
ry requisite for becoming a great city; an un- 
interrupted water navigation by the canal to 
Philadelphia; coal enough to supply the world 
for thousands of years: and if the resources of 
the country shall be developed with the same 
same untiring activity by the next, as it has 
beey by the present generation Pottsville, 
bold as the assertion may scem, will rival 
the larger‘citics of the sea board in population 
and wealth. 


* There are now four daily lines of stages 
between this place and Philacelphia. 


MISCELLANY. 
From the Journal of Health. 
18 iT CATCHING! 

We do not know of any question so often 
asked of a physician, as that respecting the 
contagicus nature of 2 disease. “ Doctor, is 
it catching!” is heard from the mouth of the 
nurse in the sick room.—“Is there any dan- 
ger of ine taking it?” is the address of a so- 
ficitous relative in the parlor; and it is well 
if the poor doctor be not waylaid in the entry 
by a servant, with the quere, “Is it catching 
like?” and the sage additional remark of “I 
feel a-most afeard to goup stairs.” If all this 
were mere display of idle curiosity, the phy- 
sician could but smile at the simplicity which 
supposes him to havea charmed life; and that 
a malignant and contagivs disease, which 
would drive away cll others from the bed side, 
is to be fearlessly met by him. ‘The question 
assumes an infinitely more serious character, 
when we know that on its solution depends 
all the comforts which a sick man has it in 
his power to enjoy, and not unfrequently his 
life itself. 

Few things are accredited on such slight, 
or we might rather say, on the entire absence 
of proof, as the contagiousness of a disease.— 
Hence in all epidemic visitations, no matter 
in what season, the cry of the crowd is, that 
one person catches the malady from another. 
O! it must be so, they allege; or why shou! 
all the members of the same family be attack- 
ed? “Or how comes it that neighbor A. was 
taken sick after that visit to his friend B. who 
was at the time so ill of the fever?’ Does it 
never occur to these sage querists, that there 


may be acommunity of cause in wide opera- 
tion, to which all are exposed, but by which, 
owing to differences in constitution, from age, 
sex, and mode of living, and to other expo- 
sures, as toatmospherical vicissitudes and loss 
of sleep and anxiety, some will sicken more 
readily than others! Let us suppose, in that 
state of the air which gives rise to influenza 


or epidemic catarrh, that the father or head of 


a family, has been out all night carousing, 
(we wish the supposition were an improbable 
ene,) or had been chilled through, by fixed 
standing in a damp place for hours, in the 
performance of his daily duty; he sickens, 
and has the influenza. Solicitude is natural- 
ly excited in the mind of his wife and chil- 
dren—they sit up with him, and are deprived 
of their usual rest—ihey are passing to and 
fro, in different parts cf the house, at all 
hours, often in an undress—sometimes they 
may snatch a short nap by his bedside, with- 
out adequate covering: the economy of the 
house being deranged, meals are uot taken 
with accustomed regularity, and the appetite 
moreover is impaired with anxiety or griefi— 
After all this, one or more is taken sick, and 
then what is the inference 1—that the causes, 
above mentioned, conjoined with the alicred 
external atmosphere, which has a constant 


tendency to aflect the lungs, brought on the 


disease !—O no! this is too natural a process 
of reasoninz, and withal demands some pa- 
tience in investigation: the marvellous is 
preferred, and we soon hear it buzzed ebout 
that Mrs. or Miss — caught the disease from 
her husband or her father, as the case may be. 
Fresh sickness is followed necessarily by ad- 
ditional exposures and anxiety on the part of 
the remaining members of the family, and of 
course, increased liability to disease, and fresh 
absurdities about catching it. We have se- 
lected influenza as an example, because it is 
wide spread, and the evidently altered state 
of the atmosphere are such as to make most 
persons content with deiiving it from this lat- 
ter source, and yet the arguinents in favor of 
its contagionsness are just as good as all those 
that have been adduced in favor of tlic conta- 
giousness of any other winter epidemic, cal] 
it what you will, typhus pleurisy—putrid sore 
throat—spotied fever or cold plague. ‘The 
same fallacies have prevailed respecting ma- 
ny other diseases, such as Hast Indien chole- 
ra, or our own bilious end yellow fevers.— 
Many persons will be affected by any one of 
these diseases, in a particular district of town 
or country, because there is at the time a de- 
teriofation of the air, either by exhalations, 
or excessive humidity and great alternations 
of temperature; there may beualso defective 
or bad aliment, and water: sometimes all these 
are combined in the saine region. The order 
of succession of attack will depend on the 
modifications in the state of the animal econ- 
omy already pointed out. The localities of 
ague and fevey, are generally so peculiar and 
well marked, that people are satisfied with 
this explanation, and do not think of referring 
the spread of the disease in a swampy region 
to contagion. If they would take a little 
pains, and the subject is surely worth it, they 
would see just as clearly the causes of au- 
tumnal] fevers, and dysentary, and would not 
then be asking the absurd qnestion whether 
or no they are catching. 

What person of common humanity, can 
bear to see a poor fever-patient treated like 
the tenant of a lazar house, and as an cbject 
only to be approached with dread and disgust; 
and all from the stupid fear that he chould 
communicate his disease to those near him. 
The minister of the gospel might just as rea- 
sonably and humanely decline administering 
religious consolation and a¢vice to the sick 
man, for fear of the contamination of evil 
thoughts, and vile passions to which the latter 
may at the moment be a victim. 

The histories of epidemic diseases present, 
in contrast with signal disinterestedness, such 
mournful examples of the utter selfishness of 
man, growing out of ill-grounded fears res- 
pecting their true character, as to require us 


again to advert to the subject, with a view of 
sull farther correcting the yet too prevailing 
misconceptions respecting it. 


REGULAR SLEEP. 
The press of various matter has made us de- 
lay longer than it was our intention, the fol- 
lowing communication of our respected cor- 
respondent in North Carolina :— 

“John Wesley, from experiment, determin- 
ed, that six hours sleep in the twenty-four, 
was the quantity adapted to the support of his 
system, and he never devoted any longer pe- 
riod to repose. (See Vol. I. p. 218—14, of 
this Journal.)—Wesley lived eighty-eight 
years, and retained a good degree of mental 
and bodily vigor to the lest. He wasof a thin 
spare habit of body, and possessed great men- 
tal excitability. Such persons require less 
sleep, than others of less vivacity of temper. 
Regular habits in regard to repose, are high- 
ly salutary. The custom of sleeping six or at 
farthest eight hours, when first adopted, may 
appear to afiord an insuflicient degree of resi; 
but the habit of devoting so many, and the 
self same hours, tosleep being persevered in, 
they will be soon found to be amply sufticient. 
The repose of the system would be more 
complete—in fact « greater amount of sleep 
would be enjoyed in a shorter period, than 
when ten, twelve, or more hours are spent 
in bed. 

“A Spanish nap, I have found very useful : 
but then to be refreshing it must not be on 4 
bed or cushion, but on a wooden frame, or 3 
chairs, and better if with boots and hat on, and 
a whip in the hand. Under these cireun,- 
stances, [ have found in the western wilder- 
ness, a log form a delightful couch, from 
which, awakened by my servant after fifteen 
minutes of the most profound sleep, f would 
rise and pursue my travels with renovated vi- 
gor. 

“There is now living in Wake forest, a 
man of the name of Arthur Wall, born in the 
state of N. C. who will be one hundred and 
ten years old on the 15th of Sept. next, ard 
who, excepting a hernia, has ‘enjoyed excel- 
lent health up to the present time, He is a 
tall thin man, has lived by his labor, but has 
not been a hard worker; has used spirituous 
liquors only eccasionally, when he has visited 
the store or muster ground. He had the pru- 
dence to keep out of harm’s way in all the 
wars, and never endangered his heaith by 
bullets, tainted beef, or wet lodgings.--He ts 
a moderate eater, and alwaysa regular sleep- 
er, never being diverted from the habit, as he 
told me, ‘ of going to sleep with the fow ls." 
He has never enjoyed the luxuries of life, nor 
experienced the want of its necessaries—Le 
is poor, content, and cheerful. 

“Tam convinced, gout is as much produc- 
ed by want of regularity and sufficient deep 
in the bens vivanis, who are subject to that 
disease, as by the gcod things that are usually 
charged with it. I think 1 know one case of 
strong predisposition to geut, contracted by 
the abandonmentgpf card playing, and other 
amusements and business that were incompa- 
tible with regular hours of sleep.—Colds and 
ce2atarrhs will adhere pertinaciously to one who 
sits up late, that would be speedily »emoved by 
early going to bed.” 


A Canpipv Testator.—The following is an 
extract of the will ofan eccentric individual who 
died some years ago in this Island. From tie 
pressure of the times, we are atraid that many 
of the present generation might, if they please d, 
be equally candid :-—* In the nameof, 
being of sound mind, &c. do make this my inst 
will and testament. I first direct, that the whale 
of my funeral expenses shall be paid out of ny 
estate—this the law directs: and I further di- 
rect, that out of my real and personal estate, my 
executors will discharge all my lawful and just 
debts, which if they do, they will be a pattern 
to all other executors in the island, and accom- 
plish what I never could, after many fruitless 
endeavors during the last years of my life !!”— 


The executors declined to act.—Jamaioa Cour. 
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THINGS IN GENERA. 


Physic for the Poor—Among other liberal 
donations to the poor, the receipt of which is 
publicly acknowledged, we observe three boxes 
of Puis from an. apothecary. While the poor 
had nothing to eat, the pilis were not at all ne- 
cessury. But having recently received such an 
uverabundance of the good things of this life, 
tae judicious apothecary doubtless thought the 
pills might be necessary to prevent a surieit. 

Discoureging.—It is stated in one of the Lan- 
caster, Pa. papers, that the snow between there 
and Paradise is from six to twelve feet deep.— 
Alas for the Lancastrians; they must continue 
in tiis world until a thaw—uuless the road the 
otier way should be more open, 


Pioughing the Streets —The ploughing of the 
streets of Boston hasbeen commenced this week. 
}t has been long predicted, by the Croakers, that 
we should come tothis. Still the operation has 
not been performed tolay our great thoroughfares 
down to grass; but to level the mountains of 
snow, and render the rough places smooth. 


Robsing the Grave-—Almon Hull, of Hart- 
laad, Vt. one of the young men mentioned as 
having been apprehended at Castleton, charged 
with disinterring the body of Mrs, Churchill, 
has been exainined, and held to bail in the sem 
of $1000, to appear for trial before the next 
County Court, to be held at Rutland. 

Deinking too deep.—The Springfield Repub- 
lican gives an account of a foolish young fellow 
in Enfield, Con. who undertook to drink as much 
liquor as some other fuolish fellows would pay 
fur, At the eleventh glass he fell senseless. In 
this condition he was taken to the barn, where 
he speat the cold uight, and was found in the 
1aorning nearly dead—when being brought in 
and laid by the fire, he soon expired! 


Tho Montreal Gazette complains that the 
postmaster refused to forward that paper to mail 
subscribers, without the postage being paid in 
advance by the publisher, which demand, after 
the papers had lain a day or two in the post of- 
fice, he was obliged to comply with. his is 
worse than the condition of things in the U.S, 
whore if a publisher gives away ever 80 many pa- 
pers, he is net obliged to pay the posiage. 

Another Abduction—The Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser gives ai account of an attempted ab- 
duction in that city, on Friday evening weck.— 
As a young man was passing throtgh, Howard 
street, a rope prepared with a noose was thrown 
over his head, by some persons sereted in an 
alley. The man struggled violenly and cried 
out most lustily, and a large number soon as- 
sembled, The rope was left, but the persons 
who threw it were inissing. 

Mr. Walter Linch, aged 27, on his way to visit 
his sister, who lived @ miles from Baltimore on 
the railroad, was found frozen to death on the 
road aboutg miles from B. It is thought he 
expected the railroad car would overtake him, 
and he had aAicket in his pocket. 

A mechanic of New York has gone to Wash- 
ington for a patent, and to submit to the Navy 
Soard, a percussion lock for cannon, as durable 
and certain as those for small arms. The iocks 
heretofore used for cannon would scareely stand 
three or four rounds, the force exerted against 
any thing covering the vent of a 32 pouuder be- 
iug estimated at nearly half a ton. 


We understand, says the New York Mercan- 
tile Advertiser, that Mr. Hackctt has just accep- 


ted an engagement at the Park, and that the. 


new Comedy by Mr. Paulding, * The Lion of 
the West, or a Trip to Washington,” will be pro- 
duced at that Theatre early in the month of 
April. During the same engagement, Mr. H. 
second best Comedy, “ The Moderns, or A Trip 
to the Springs,” will also be brought out. 


A black man attempted to enter a store, near 
Eikton, Md. a few nights since, by way of the 
chimney—got caught near the top, and had to 
roar out for help; after many hours durance, he 
was taken thence to the Justice, and there serv- 
ed with thirty-nine lashes ! 

In Boston last year, there were 1125 deaths; 
of which 193 were from Consumption, and 152 
from diseases unknown. 

The Bath Directory boasts of a lawyer nam- 
ed Physic;-a doctor called Law,a parson named 
Rant, and an actor called Church. 


A Freuch paper called The Hemisphere was 
attempted some time ago in this city; und, after 
a little time, a wag observed of the Editor that 
he had worted a sort of miracle—he had made 
a hemisphere flat. 


A friend of ours overheard yesterday the fol- 
lowing dialogue between a seller of Almanacs 
and a farmer in the market: “Buy a copy of 
my Almanac,—I know it’s good, for ] made it 
myself? Farmer—* That must have been a 
hard job.” “Why notso hard: the calculating 
part is easy enough ; but the tough work is the 
prognosticating.” ‘This is the main difficulty of 
the politicians. —Nat. Gaz. 


Interesting to the Ladies. —The Journal of 
Health strongly recominends simple soap and 
water, as the best wash for preserving the com- 
plexion, instead of the thousand varieti¢s of 
cosmetic lotions which are so much used. There 
are five beautifiers of the skin, viz:—personal 
cleanliness, regular exercise, temperance, pure 
air, and cheerful temper. Jet all pouting beau- 
ties ponder on this. The Journal puts its veto 
on the use of distilled liquor, Cologne water, 
&e. and insists that, to use them for a wash, is 
tu destroy the suppleness, transparency and 
smoothness of the skin, and to cover it with un- 
seemly blotches. 

Singular Blessing.—Oglander, in his Me- 
moirs of the Isle of Wight, written in 1700, 
gives us the following record of a blessing for- 
merly enjoyed by that favored spot—*1 have 
heard,” says our author, “and partly know it to 
be true, that not only heretofore was there no 
lawyer or attorney inthe Wight, but, in Sir 
George Cary’s time, 1588, an attorney, coming 
to settle there, was, by his command, and with 
a pound of candles hanging at his skirt, lighted, 
with bells about his legs hunted cut of the is- 
land.” 

The Publisher of the Boston Evening Gazette 
threatens to increase the size of that paper, as 
soon as the advertisements will warrant. Lord 
have merey on its readers then! Jt is impossi- 
ble to peruse it now without spreading it on the 
floor, (where you can find a room big enough) 
and travelling along the columns, as you would 
over a turupike road, 

The demand for houses in West Chester, says 
the American Republican, has never been half 
so great ag within the present season. During 
the last summer more than fifty buildings were 
erected; of these not one remains unoceupied— 
and if double ‘the number had been to let, it 
would have scareely supplied the demand. It 
is thought that fifty houses could be rented be- 
fore the first of April, if it were possible to 
erect them. Numerous applications are made 
by persons at a distance, who wish to make 
West Cliester a place of residence. 


The emigration to the west, especially to Mi- 
chigan and Missouri, is said to be unprecedent- 
ed. ‘Twenty years ago, the Gencssee country” 
was considered by us Yankees as almost the ex- 
treme boundary of the hardiest enterprise. But 
now, “far west” is at a much greater distance 
on the one side, than the old east on the other. 
What was then a tedious, uncomfortable six 
weeks journey, is now performed with ease and 
comfort in three days; and when we get rail- 
roads and steam carriages, it can be effected in 
less than one. The time may come, when we 
shall breakfast at New York, dine at Buffaloe, 
sup at Detroit, and get to Green Bay eurly 
enough for parade the next morning, 

Bronson French is about to publish a gram- 
mar at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He says there is no 
book, “ except the book of Jasher, written gram- 
matically for 4000 years past, or from the build- 
ing of Babel. But the time has come; and the 
tongue of the Egyptizn sea shall be destroyed!” 

There is a sect of Christians in Philadelphia 
who do not allow tiemselves to eat animal food, 
and believe that the soul is transfused throngh 
the body, and the contamination of any member 
is the annihilation of such a portion of the soul. 


In Providence, last week, a well dressed man 
drove furiously up to the house of a respectable 
mechanic, whose wife only was at home, and 
‘leaving a bundle on the fioor, drove off. Jn it 
was a babe but two or three hours old. 

For a fine, clear, and transparent kind of glue, 
which will unite glass so as to render the frac- 
ture almost imperceptible, nothing is equal to 
isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 


PHILADELPIILA, FEBRUARY 19. 


Pieasune.—-Pleasure, though experienced 
by all, cannot be defined; yet its empire is most 
despotic. 'To endeavor to exist without it is a 
chimera, but to yield to it a blind and slavish 
obedience is utterly to degrade human nature. 
Instances have been known of persons, who, re- 
solving to abjure all pleasure, have sunk into 
that dreadful torpor of the mind, which.has en- 
ded in melancholy madness, while on the other 
han:!, those who give themselves up to every 
pleasure without restraint, sink to a level with 
the brute creation, and deserve no longer to be 
classed with reasonable beings. "The first forget 
the fragile materials of which they are compos- 
ed,and in aspiring to be all mind, they cease to be 
even rational, The latter forget what they owe 
to their dignity of soul, that noble gift with 
which heaven endowed them, and following on- 
ly the impulses of animal propensities, they 
render themselves like unto the beasts that per- 
ish. There is moreover, more danger in an in- 
ordinate love of pleasure, than in the voluntary 
deprivation of it; but either its unrestrained 
indulgence, or its abjuration, are opposed to 
happiness, and contrary to reason. ° 

There are pleasures which belong to the mind, 
which are separate from those of the senses; 
yet these may or may not have a mutual depen- 
dence on each other, but certain it is that the 
pleasures of the mind have a superiority over 
all others. An irregular life is the sure means 
of destroying fortune, health and reputation, 
and brings about those fatal changes in our cir- 
cumstances which we seek in vain to melio- 
rate, or bring back to the prosperous state we 
have enjoyed. 

Woe to those who fancy that pleasure exists 
only in the gratification of the senses; true 
pleasure is builton a firmer foundation; igno- 
rant of the pleasures of the mind, which last 
forever, and heip to bear us up against every 
calamity of life, they run after transitory de- 
lights, which depend not on themselves, and 
which expire, precisely at that period when they 
are most needful to sweeten the bitter dregs of 
life—for these pleasures are short in proportion 
as they are exquisite—a few moments of joy 
during a long life, cannot shut our eyes to 
their perishable nature. 

Study, reflection, knowledge—it is these that 
exalt the mind to the fruition of true enjoyment. 
Books, well chosen, are to the mind what whole- 
some food is to the body. Pleasure does not fly 
from us; it presents itself to us in a thousand 
different ways, nor does it murmur at our pre- 
ferring one above another. If we choose amiss, 
we only are in fault, and we shall find. ourselves 
punished for an evil choice, by the state of Jan- 
guor and weariness into which we shall inevita- 
bly fall. The pleasures of these conditions of 
life we despise, often excite our envy; we should 
enjoy them with the same zest, if we could but 
persuade ourselves that labor sweetens pleasure 
—we may indeed take it for granted as an es- 
tablished fact, that labox sweetens pleasure—we 
may rest assured that an idle life is always a 
dull one. In order to procure pleasure, to how 
many years do we resort to obtain what is not 
worth our pains, while we despise the means 
that are most easy, as we refuse tu place confi- 
dence in that physician who prescribes the sim- 
plest remedies, 


Heattu.—This is the age, of all others, when 
people are taught to journajise their stomachs, 
and to guard with strict propriety their habits. 
What may be the effect in prolonging life, we 


eannot tell; but in all probability some good re- | 


sults will be observed, Lewis Cornaro’s case | 

presents a striking exempliticatior of what may 

be done by care, and as we have not seen any of “7 

the guardians of health notice his case, a short if 

abstract may prove interesting to our readers. | 
Lewis Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman, had 


so good, that at times when in the select socie- 


celebration of the “triumph of liberal prinei- 


brought his body into such a state of decay in if | 

his 36th year, by intemperance and excess, that } 
his physicians assured him that he must very wi 
soon die, unless he altered his way of living. — 
Cornaro had sufficient courage to set about this ii i 


important change. He confined himself to a 
certain quantity of food, exactly weighed out f 
to him daily, kept himself from all excess of bil 
wine, from all violent passions, and indeed was . 4 
temperate in all things. With this regimen he 
lived healthy, alert, and without feeling any of 

the infirmities of age, till he arrived at his hun- ie 
dreth year, when without any previous sickness iit 
or pain, he fell into a kind of swoon, and pre- 
sently expired. In his 70th year being on a 
journey, he was overturned in a carriage, and 
being dragged by the frightened horses, he dis- 
located an arm and leg, and received several 
wounds in the head; he recovered however, in 
a short time, from all the eflects of this accident, 
without the assistance of a physician. He re- 
tained all his senses in perfection, till his death; 
his spirits were brisk, and his voice continued 


ty of his friends, he used to sing the songs he 
had learned in his youth, In the last year of 
his life he took no more daily than twelve 
ounces of wholesome food, and fourteen ounces 
of drink, Dy the same system of moderation 
his wife also reached to extreme old age, and 
survived him several years. In his 95th year 
he published a siall treatise which is now be- 
fore us, wherein he points out the means by 
which he had attained so great an age. The 
following exiract seems to embody the essence 
of his art: 

“ But for preserving this health in an uninter- 
rupted vigor, nothing more is necessary than 
temperance and regular living. This is the 
natural and infalliable of keeping even persons 
of the tenderest frame in constant health, and 
of continuing their lives to an hundred and 
more; the means of preserving them from an 
immature and painful death, and at last causes 
man to ‘ie in culmness and serenity, when his 
powers are exhausted.” 

This healthy old man did not abjure good 
wine, neither did he use spirituous liquor—let 
all who wish to live contentedly and die calmly, 
give up the lattcr—there is no longer any dis- 
pute about its horrible effects. 


‘ 

One of the largest and best printed newspa- 
pers in the United States, is published in the 
Territory of Michigan! The Detroit Courier, 
(a number of which we have received) appears 
in a more iinposing form than do many of our 
city papers, either as regards its full imperial 
size, the typographical execution, or the tact and 
intelligence displayed in its contents, Somuch 
for the far off wilderness, which many of our 
citizens no doubt* imagine filled by the wild 
beasts and savages of the forest. The epirit of 
improvement and enterprise is operating like 
the wand of a magician, transforming the wil- 
derness into cultivated fields, adorned with vil- 
lages and cities. The Courier contains a notice 
from the “ Managers of the City Assembly,” 
requesting the military gentlemen to appear in 
full uniform, and the citizens in such decora- 
tions as their taste may dictate, at the ball in 


ples in France.” ‘This is followed by informa- 
tion from the pest master of the city that a mail 
will be made up for Michillimackinde and Sault 


de Ste Maric! 
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Tue little river, which 

formerly was of but small value to our citizens, 
now supplies us with three very important items 
of luxury, comfort and convenience. Most of 
us can remember when mineral waters were first 
introduced. At that time ice was a luxury un- 
known in summer, except to'a few wealthy indi- 
viduals; but one person, it is believed, then sold 
the article, while very few had any conveniences 
for storing it. In case of sickness requiring 
ice, it was a matter of great difficulty to procure 
it. Now, Schuylkill ice is dispensed from nu- 
merous carts at twenty-five cents per week to 
each family. Fuel coming down the Schuylkill 
is of still more recent introduction, but at pres- 
ent forms a very important item in our list of 
comforts. The introduction of Schuylkill wa- 
ter too, most citizens remember—whien the old 
disgusting rain-water casks gave way before the 
ever gushing fountain at our verydoors. A ride 
or a walk to the banks of this valuable stream 
at this season, discloses an interesting scene.— 
The ice merchants are busily employed close by 
the coal yards—the one laying up coo/ness for 
summer, while the others are supplying the 
means of heat for our immediate cémfort. The 
elegant, effective and simple water pumps, are 
constantly throwing up their ceaseless supplies 
for our food, drink and baths, at all seasons 
scattering one of the greatest luxuries and com- 
forts known to man. ‘Thus has our formerly 
insignificant river been made to minister to our 
wants. Without it, (now we feel its benefits) we 
should be almost lost—with it, we scarcely ap- 
preciate its value. Deprived of the Schuylkill 
river, Philadelphia would lose much of its at- 
tractions, and very soon dwindle to a second- 
rate city. The Delaware it is true offers many 
facilities, but without its little partner, its opera- 
tions would be comparatively limited © The re- 
sources of the Delaware have yet to be opened 
—its head waters meander through a most im- 
portant district of country, rich in mineral trea- 
sures. When they are brought to our doors, 
and the Susquehannah secured by rail roads 
and canals, there would appear no limit to the 
prosperity of Philadelphia—a city whose high 
destinies none can doubt, Where we remember 
cornfields and orchards, are now seen handsome 
streets and warehouses. Where now we see 
nothing but farms, the generation just cntering 
upon life will see palaces. 


Sovr Hovses.—Passing by a ‘sign in Fifth 
Street opposite Powell, the other morning, with 
«Soup House” written on it, we followed a 
crowd well supplied with pans, pitchers, and tin 
kettles, and witnessed the distribntion of one of 
the most efficient charities of modern times,-- 
Three gentleman of the society, who take the 
charge alternately, were in attendance, ready to 
grant tickets to those bringing good recommen- 
dations from citizens of known respectability, 
and when these can not be procured, they visit 
the houses of the applicants to ascertain their 
real situation. The soup is of an excellent 
quality, as we can attest after demolishing a 
large bowl in compliment to'the society. It is 
made from the best beef, vegetables, barley or 
beans, and brings comfort to many a needy and 
sick family. From two to three hundred quarts 
are daily distributed, and in cases of great need, 
a loaf of good bread is added. The committee 
of supplies appointed at the late town meeting, 
placed at the disposal of this meritorious insti- 
tution many hundréd of loaves weekly. A more 
judicious mode of distributing they could scarce- 
ly have adopted; were we called upon to desig- 
nate a plan for affording relief in the most effi- 
cient manner, we certainly should name Soup 
Houses. As we left the building, a cart drove 
up loaded with potatoes and other vegetables, 


a present from a generous farmer whose name 
we are not permitted to mention. Let those 
who wish to know the luxury of doing good, zo 
and see this institution, and give from their 
abundance where valuable relief will be imme- 
diate, 


Tue Qvackery or Purrinc.—We have a 
mind to tell the public a great secret—it has 
long lain heavy on our conscience, and at last 
——here it is. There is a system of puffery 
employed in this city, by which the public are 
monstrously imposed upon. We shall petition 
the Mayor or some “proper authority,” to sup- 
press the nuisance—to unsaddle the chafed back 
of the public, and let them “go free,” follow 
their own inclinations, their own judgments, 
and their own amusements. 

It is no part of our duty toname names—peo- 
ple are ready sighted when game is in view.— 
If we do no execution by our shots, we may at 
least help to frighten the nuisance away. In 
Philadelphia itself the thing is understood by 
many, while others continue to be deceived— 
We shall try to open their eyes. There area 
number of individuals who have risen into some- 
thing resembling public fame and reputation, 
but which, if properly understood and appreci- 
ated, is nothing but no/oriefy. We will state 
how such things might happen, thet people may 
no longer award the meed of fame to what is 
fictitious, false and sickly. 

A man with more money than brains, having 
little to do but receive the adulation of hangers 
on and little minds, begins to think at last that 
he isa great man. Here his thoughts, in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of an hundred, find a resting 
place, and the public, who are removed from 
his sphere of action, hear nothing more of the 
matter. But in the hundredth case, some local- 
ity, connexion, or accidental benefit conferred 
upon some individual having command of a 
press, produces a new state of things. If that 
press is one of influence, and has echoes of the 
right kind, the self-constituted great man be- 
comes a very great man—his actions have new 
motives, differing materiaily from ordinary peo- 
ple’s—he is puffed and praised, placed at the 
head of long lists of respectable names—becomes 
notorious, and when strangers visit the city, 
their first wish is to see the newspaper-great- 
man. This we say isa case which might hap- 
pen, and probably will at some future day, 

But to come to what has happened, and what 
will happen again, if the public do not wash the 
film from their eyes. A play-wright produces a 
tragedy or comedy, as the case may be—he pos- 
sesses the acquaintance of a controller of the 
press who cannot withstand importunity, ob- 
tains admission for puffs written by himself, as 
well as puffs from his friends. The public are 
told that the author has talent and all that, so 
often, and in so many ways, that people who 
never see the ground on which this opinion is 
formed, at last conclude it is so—it must be so— 
what motive can there be for Philadelphians to 
promulgate such an opinion, unless it is true 
Shakspeare is forgotten in this silly scramble— 
he is not mentioned—he is not notorious—he 
has no personal friend to truinpet his beauties— 
in fact he has real merit, which asks not meretri- 
cious bolstering ; it would scorn a puff, and be 
injured by fulsome flattery—genius rejects this 
species of notoriety, unless it is the spontaneous 
offering of a disinterested and a qualified judge 
of merit, Think of Shakspeare, or of Sheridan 
writing inflated criticisms on their own plays! 

This abuse does not stop here—it extends to 
writers in Annuals, we need not say to cabinet 
ministers and foreign ambassadors. It is em- 
ployed upon medical quackery, theatrical per- 
formers, stage drivers, and elephants. Printers 


receive a full share of its benefits—a publisher 
who is liberal with copies of books, shall receive 
more praise and puffery than Sir Walter Scott. 
Mock poets are particularly anxious for, and re- 
ceive double doses of the emetic—for it is an 
emetic which acts upon the healthy stomach 
precisely like antimonial wine, causing it to re- 
ject what is thus forced upon its acceptance.— 
It is high time the people were undeceived in 
these matters; and the pen which would expose 
their nothingness would deserve at least a pass- 
ing notice. This paper has never consented to 
exalt unworthy pretensions—it has rather taken 
the unpopular side in such matters, and held 
itself aloof from the current practice of forcing 
into notice unfledged tyros and untried expec- 
tants of popularity. We shall continue the same 
course, as the most manly and ingenuous, how- 
ever we may offend those who, having been suc- 
cessful with others, found a claim upon the press 
which when sifted, has no foundation or sub- 
stance, Genuine merit and true genius, which 
are always modest and retiring, on the contrary 
shall receive at our hands the reward they are 
entitled to. 
“O, genius! thine is a glorious birth, 
To thee is the sceptre given— 
Thou guidest the waters, embellishest earth, 
And makest more musical heaven : 
The flowers are fairer, the streams more bright, 
The woods are of a richer green— 
There is every wliere beauty, & every wherelight, 
Where the hand of the master hath been.” 


In penning the foregoing remarks, we have 
avoided invidious reflections, and kept out of 
view individuals of all classes. We hope there 
are none so besotted with fulsome flattery as to 
take generalities for personalities, and thus call 
down upon themselves a cause of censure which 
properly belongs to the periodical press. Indi- 
viduals consult their own interests in thus palm- 
ing themselves on public notice—they may be 
laughed at and pitied for their pains—the cen- 
sure falls on other shoulders, 


The cold weather which we have lately ex- 
perienced, and whicly has frozen al] nature up, 
has afforded a fine field for the exertions of the 
benevolent. How often as we have seen shiv- 
ering and meritorious poverty suffering for fuel, 
food and raiment, have we wished to be rich—- 
but then we recollected that it is not always the 
rich who are most prone to giving to the needy. 
Conning over these reflections, we took up pen, 
and the following short essay is the result : 


Ricues.—The advantages and dangers atten- 
dant on riches are well known; but few agree 
on the use that ought to be made of them, or 
appreciate their value justly. Every one de- 
sires riches, yet those who have least, generally 
cry out against them; few speak of riches as 
they ought, but fewer still devote their wealth 
to the real happiness of themselves or others. 
The possession of riches brings with it cares and 
pleasures, which leave but too little room for 
friendly reflections towards the children of pov- 
erty. Often the rich man dies without having 
once made them, and too many who are born 
in the lap of plenty, scarcely. know what pover- 
ty means. 

Riches have become so desirable, they have 
acquired so formidable a reputation, we so easi- 
ly Lttain our ends by their means, that it is not 
surprising to find the multitude more eager in 
providing for their wants than in reflecting on 
the source from whence they proceed ; aiming 
only to attain riches, but blind as to the true 
means of acquiring and enjoying them. A rich 
man who is virtuous, is like a good king—an 
image most resembling the supreme being; he 
has not only the power to perform good actions, 
but he exerts that power for the happiness of 


those beneath him. In his hands are the pallia- 
tives for almost every misfortune of life; for 
riches can soften those afflictions that it is im- 
possible totally to cure. 

But instead of putting riches to that use 
which alone gives them real brilliancy, they are 
most commonly applied to purposes for which 
they were never designed ; a man becomes 
proud in proportion as riches increase, and des. 
pising those who are poor, he becomes haughty, 
insolent and cruel. Through the weakness of 
human nature there is scarcely a rich man who 
can be called happy, or who knows how to en- 
joy his wealth, He spends in pomp, in out- 
ward gratifications, or in hoarding, what he 
ought to employ in procuring to himself those 
real pleasures which would make him a bene- 
factor of his race. If he were once acquainted 
with the pleasure it affords, lie would never de. 
ny himself that heartfelt happiness of bestow- 
ing a part of his abundance on the poor and 
needy ; unhappily many rich men know not 
that such a happiness exits. 

Agar said, “Give me neither poverty nor rich- 
es,” a wish, the nature of which can only be 
understood by the wise, It is rarely desired in 
modern times—noone labor for a bounded in- 
come, or if they do, they are secretly discon 
tented they could not farther advance them- 
selves. The middle station, so much boasted 
of and so rational, does not suit the taste of us 
moderns—it is admired in the description, as 
we admire a pleasing picture. We think too, 
that such a state must be a happy one, but we 
purposely avoid the pursuit of it, and it would 
be probably a loss of time to preach to the 
world, or even to those actually enjoying it, the 
charms of mediocrity. In the whirl of business, 
and the multiplicity of trifling events of which 
life is composed, how few have leisure to reflect 
on the advantages of mediocrity, and how few 
wish to embrace it; it is out of date ; the pres- 
ent mania is the endeavor to acquire riches ; we 
live in hopes of obtaining and enjoying them; 
the first does not often happen, and the second, 
when thus eagerly obtained, never ! 


Our citizens have been highly favored, those at 
least who delight in skating, with abundance of 
this enticerto manly exercise. The Delaware 
has been in excellent order for nearly three 
weeks, and the crowds who have constantly ap- 
peared upon its glassy surface, have not been 
terrified by any slippings-throagh into airholes. 
On Sunday last, it is probable that,fifteen thou- 
sand persons were amusing themselves by slid- 
ing and skating on the river, while the numer- 
ous booths, or travelling dram-shops, which were 
located at short distances apart, throughout the 
whole city front, were observed to do a brisk 
business in hot punch, smoked sausages, crack- 
ers, and ten-for-a-cent cigars. Sober citizens, 
whom we have observed never exceed a regular 
dog-trot, while walking our streets, were now 
capering round with the agility of a feather in 
a whirlwind, The halk upon the Island, dirty 
and offensive as it is, was crowded with skaters, 
who broke off occasionally to warm the outer 
as well as the inner man, and from the oceans 
of “smallers” which two or three expert flour- 
ishes of the toddy-stick were unceasingly deal- 
ing out, we should suppose a stiff business was 
done. In former times, that is eight or ten years 
ago, as much as $500 was said to be taken at 
the hulk of a Sunday during the skating season, 
and nearly as much on Saturdays, In those times 
however, it was kept clean and comfortable. 


A project is on foot which we believe is no 
longer a secret, by which the funds of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital will be materially enlarged. 


It is, to sell or let on ground rent, the northern 
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half of the square of unoccupied ground be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Streets, on which 
there will probably be erected handsome and 
convenient dwellings. By this means some im- 
portant changes will be made in the accommo- 
cations for the insane, and the sphere of useful- 
ness of the institution be less circumscribed. — 
We should be glad to see this square occupied 
by houses after the fashion of those in the new 
town, Edinburg, where “crescents,” or houses 
gradually receding from each corner produce a 
very imposing and elegant effect. It is time (in 
the opinion of some) that we had something to 
destroy the dull uniformity of our streets, and 
another favorable opportunity may not soon 
occur. 


“Investment or Monty.—A lawyer being 
consulted the othér day by a lady, how to dis- 
pose of her cash to the best advantage, replied, 
“If you want principal without interest, buy 
land; if interest without principal, lend your 
nioney on mortgage; but if principal inter- 
est, purchase in the stocks,” 


Coat Gas.—The gas from anthracite coal 
was near occasioning serious effects to the mem- 
bers of the N. Y. Councils at their last meet- 
ing. The stove pipes became stopped and the 
gas consequently escaped into the room; one 
of the Aldermen was overcome and fainted, and 
others were taken ill, We must say, the sen- 
ses of these wise men of Gothain were very ob- 
tuse, or they would have been sensible of the 
presence of the offensive efiluvia, and have had 
it obviated before they became insensible. 


A friend from Pendleton furnishes us with the 
following item of sporting intelligence. <A 
young gentleman in Bath county, Mr. John Wil- 
liams, killed two large bucks, the horns of which 
were so interlocked that they could not disen- 
gage themselves. ‘There is no doubt they had 
diad a combat, and from observations which Mr. 
‘W. made, he supposed they had been in this sit- 
uation several days. The horns were so secure- 
dy fastened that he could not separate them 
without breaking off one of the prongs. The 
bucks were kil'ed at two shots, and the one 
which escaped the first ball, carried the other 
about one hundred yards before he met “a lead- 
en death.”—S/aunton Spectator. 

ks However remarkable the above narrative 
may seem, we have no doubt of its truth.— 
‘There is to be seen at Peale’s Museum, a huge 
pair of antlers, interlocked in so complete and 
complicated a manner as to defy all human ef- 

forts to separate them without breaking off a 
portion. They were found by a hunter in the 
western country, on the epot where the misera- 
ble owners liad probably perished through hun- 
ger, from being unable to procure food while 
their antlers were thus united—a union which 
no doubt took place ina battle. It is likely that 
the two bucks killed as above stated, would soon 
have perished from hunger. 


The English papers announce that we are to 
be honored by a visit from the poet Campbell, 
who has renounced the Editership of the Lon- 
don New Monthly Magazine. He will probably 
visit our friends of the Valley of Wyoming, and 
trace the scene of his elegant poem in person. 
May we not hope too, that he will report the 
true state of our society to his countrymen at 
home. 


A writer in the National Gazette proposes 
that the streets before churches be: macadamis- 
ed, which would effectually prevent inconve- 
‘nience from noise, as well as the necessity of 
using chains. We should like to see it tried, 
and it may result in our having finally that great 
desideratum, good carriage ways, without the 
everlasting jolting, which renders a ride for plea- 


LITERARY. 


Anoruer Boox.—We have before us the pro- 
wised new book about John Paul Jones, which 
was announced some montlis since as the real 
and only true history of this great naval hero. 
It has evidently been manufactured by the job, 
and by no master werkman—a worse specimen 
of book making has rarely met our eyes—we 
regret to say this, but truth demands it. Miss 
Taylor, the owner of the manuscripts of her un- 
cle, has not done wisely to entrust them to in- 
competent hands. The two duodecimos pub- 
lished from the same papers in England were 
infinitely better concocted, though the Editor of 
the present book of course decries them. We 
can afford room but for one extract. The Edi- 
tor says on the last page of his volume, “The 
ocean which he traversed, to maintain the holy 
cause in which he had embarked, was one, and 
indivisible, save by fragile barriers, which could 
only make stagnant a portion of its waters, in- 
caleculably small, and the loss of which the foun- 
tains of the great deep would instantaneously 
supply.” We have puzzled over this and many 
equally inspired sentences, to discover a mean- 
ing in vain. To make the matter better, the 
book can only be had of the travelling agent— 
booksellers are not even to have a sight of it 
unless at the retail price of two dollars and a 
half! American heroes have so far found very 
incompetent biographers—we hope times will 
alter for the better. 


THEATRICAL. 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 
The attraction at this establishment of late has 
been Miss Kelly and Mr. Finn. They have suc- 
ceeded in drawing good houses, with some ex- 
ceptions, and we have no doubt that the mana- 
gers have been the gainers. The lady’s benefit 
on Saturday night was fair, and the entertain- 
ment—.4/l in the Wrong,and Perfeclion—excel- 
lent. Her playing, though much inferior to 
what it was some years since, is better than it 
has been during her two or three last engage- 
ments in this city. Many of the foolish airs and 
aifectations which had been assumed until habit 
had nearly confirmed them, have in a measure 
been discarded, though it must be admitted a 
sufficiency still remains to mar scenes that would 
otherwise pass for fine specimens of acting.— 
With generally a correct conception of her au- 
thor, and the ability of imparting life and spirit 
to his portraits, she is apt to run into excesses, 
or aliect amineing lackadaisical prettiness which 
sets nature and good taste at defiance. There 
is sometimes too, a manifestation of indifference 
to her audience, which, whether arising from 
former indulgencies or a too high opinion of her 
own importance, is equally reprehensible. With 
a figure graceful and imposing beyond any on 
the stage, and a countenance which, though not 
remarkable for its beauty, is susceptible of great 
expression, and a most commanding queen-like 
dignity, she might ere this have reached a point 
in her profession which we now question her 
ever touching. 

Mr. Finn has no superior in his line that we 
have witnessed. His mind is of a peculiar or- 
der—original, fertile and cultivated—capable of 
seizing with readiness and embodying to perfec- 
tion the best conceptions of the laughter-loving 
muse. His benefit on Wednesday evening tes- 
tified the estimation in which his talents are 
held, both as a player and author, During his 
engagement the Hypocritehas been several times 
repeated, and with its usual success. His Maw- 
worm is nature itself, a true personation of ig- 
norance and bigotted presumption. His origin- 
al “Lecture upon the Age” was given with ad- 


sure a ride of pain, 


mirable effect. The abandoned hypocrite Cant- 


well, never had a better representative than in 
Wemyss. 

Both Miss Kelly and Mr. Finn are re-engaged 
at this theatre, where a!so Mr. Dwyer, an actor 
of some merit in genteel comedy has made his 
appearance, 

A series of fine comedies have been produced 
at this theatre, much to the public satisfaction. 
The stock company alone is very perfect, and 
with the auxiliary aid of Miss Kelly and Mr. 
Finn, who have had a re-engagement, present 
an effective force which is not excelled, if indeed 
it is equalled at any other theatre in the country. 
The players exert themselves with so good a 
grace, and almost invariably appear backed with 
so fine a flow of spir'ts—the life, body and soul 
of comedy—that we have hardly a relish for any 
thing else; and to judge from the capital humor 
in which theaudience is generaliy kept, the play- 
going public is pretty much of the same opinion. 

On Wednesday evening, Hamlet was served 
up, (for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time) 
to a very fair house, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing Finn as the philosophical prince. His per- 
formance of that character, one of the most ar- 
duous and least understood in the whole range 
of the drama, was really very good, much bet- 
ter than we had any idea the comic blade could 
accomplish. There were few fine points in the 
performance, no startling passages to take the 
listener by surprise, or thrill him with afaze- 
ment; but to compensate for the absence of any 
brilliantand absorbing flashes, thére was through- 
out an uniform adherence to nature, a palpable 
illustration of the text as set down by Shaks- 
peare, approaching as near to our conception of 
the part as any we have ever witnessed, Miss 
Kelly was respectable as Ophelia, though it is 
not a character in which :her exhuberant spirit 
is calculated to shine. Miss K. takes a benefit 
this evening, when the fine old comedy of She 
Stoops to Conquer will be brought forward, with 
other entertainments. There will be a full 
house and first rate playing. 

On Monday evening next, Mr. Lamb, one of 
the Managers, is to have a benefit. We have 
no doubt it will be such. His indefatigable ex- 
ertions dlaim for him an ample remuneration. 
But independent of his own individual claims, 
and the best exertions of the whole strength of 
the regular company, he has furnished a bill of 
fare which will prove a rich treat, by securing 
the powerful aid of Miss Kelly, Mr. Finn and 
Mr. Cuddy, the exquisite and unrivalled perfor- 
meron the fute. Monsieur Barbereand Madam 
Hutin have also been engaged at a heavy ex- 
pense, and will make their first appearance on 
Monday evening, to aid in the general display 
to be made for the benefit of Mr. Lamb. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter from our friend and ally at Terre 
Haute is received, and our books corrected ac- 
cordingly. The remittance of 1830 is now pro- 
perly credited. When shall we hear again? 


We should have no objection to an essay from 
an “Old Bachelor,” but he must remember that 
ladies can be witty when provoked, and that 
old Bachelors are fair sport. 

“B. G.” is informed that the work we were 
requested to notice has not been received. 


We must request “Viator,” when next he 
sends us advice, to pay his postage. Advice is 
always a cheap article in the market, but “ Via- 
tor’s” was very dear. He will understand. 

« G, A.” will find in ournext week’s paper an 
article explaining in full the contents of the Bos- 
ton report in relation to Philadelphia prisons.— 
It is crowded out by the fore.gn news. 

We must decline « The Social Glass.” 


CLIPPINGS. 


Sleighing.—The keepers of livery stables are 
growing fat with the constant employment of 
their beasts, which, with bar men and waiting 
maids of the country taverns, are losing flesh 
on account of their forced vigils. 

A child perished, while returning from school, 
in Pomfret, Conn. on Saturday week. He was 
found within 10 rods of home, in a snow drift. 

The number of American vessels on Lake 
Erie is 69, and their aggregate burden is 5,024 
tons. ‘Ten of these vessels are steam boats. — 
The number of British vessels on the lake is 17. 
Tonnage unknown. r 

Cotton is flowing into Mobile in great abun- 
dance, says the Mobile Register. The late rains 
ha¥e occasioned an uncommon rise in the rivers. 
The Tuscumbiasteamboat discharged her freight 
on the highest part of the bluff of Montgomery, 
which is forty feet above low water mark. 


A report has been presented to the legislature 
of Alabaina, by a select committee, which re- 
commends connecting the rivers Coosa and Al- 
abama, by removing * impenetrable barriers and 
everlasting hills.” 

By the last official returns published in En- 
gland, the Savings Banks amounted to 487, with 
a capital of nearly fifieen millions sterling. The 
deposits amounted to more than half a million. 

Three young men have lately been fined ¢25 
each and costs, at Buffalo, N. Y. for singing and 
using indecent language in a stage, thereby forc- 
ing two respectable females to leave it. 

The annual revenue collected at the port of 
New York for the last five years has averaged 
about thirteen iillions and a half of dollars— 
being more than one half of the duties collect- 
ed in the whole union. 

Constable Meigs, at Albany, lately arrested one 
Cooney, a stage driver, for having counterfeit 
bills, C, tried to swallow three 5’s, but Meigs: 
took him by ihe throat, and he disgorged. 

100,000 hogs are estimated as the slaughter 
of the last season in Ohio, 


The Pittsburg papers mention the rapid pro- 
gress towards the completion of the building 
destined for the western University. 

Archibald Cooper, at Musquash, Canada, late- 
ly killed himself by drinking a large quantity of 
rum in a barn; whereupon a coroner’s inquest 
was held, and the verdict returned was drawn 
up in the form of that of wilful murder, 


A gentleman being in a candle factory in Lon- 
don on business, slipped into a vat of melted, 
but not very hot fat. As he rose a workman tri- 
ed to pull him out, but he slipped through his 
fingers. A second pull brought the sufferer out 
in the shape of a huge candle, ten to the ton! 


Long Catile—In the Newburyport Herald, 
Mr, Jonathan Chase, of Seabrook, advertises for 
sale a pair of oxen thirty-six feet long. This 
beats her royal highness, the Princess of Siam, 
all to nothing, as a body may say, 


Mr. Macomber’s elastic hats, made in Maine, 
which can be put in the pockets as well as an 
opera cap, are stiffened with a preparation of 
gum elastic, and cannot be distinguished from 
hats generally worn. 

Diaper was first manufactured at Ypres, and 
its name is a corruption of that place. 

The population of the State of New York is 
estimated at 1,934,368, and it appears nearly 
equals that of the whole of the New England 
States united. 

It is stated in the New Bedford Mercury, that 
the oldest citizens do not recollect a snow storm 
of solong continuance or when so much snow has 
fallen; it is estimated there at 4 feet on a level. 
The storm in 1778 was perhaps equally severe. 


In Cincinnati, a quantity of fine white sugar 
has been received from the Colony at Liberia; 
it is superior to the best white Havana and af- 
forded at the same price, 

The citizens of Louisville, who at first were 
opposed to the passage of the Lexington Rail 
Road through that town, have since consented 
to permit the Road to run through it, and have 
subscribed 190,000 dollars to the stock of the 
Company. 

Negro Stealing.—Dr. Allen has been convict : 
ed at Opelousas, La. for negro stealing, and sen. 


tenced to 14 years imprisonment, at hard labor, 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The bedstead of the lovely and unfortunate 
Queen Mary having excited much curiosity, 
we give the following as its tragical history: 
—* When Mary Queen of Scots was at Tut- 
bury Castle, in custody of George Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Drousilla Rabasan, or Robson, a 
tenant’s daughter, served her in the capacity of 
achambermaid. This Drousilla remained till 
the Queen was executed; she had the 
Queen’s bed-room furniture given her. A- 
mong other articles there was a gold candle- 
stick, a carved bedstead, with crimson velvet 
hangings, trimmed with broad lace, and a chest 
upon a stand, with places under to lay out the 
robes. Drousilla died four months after the 
Queen’s execution, leaving the furniture to 
her family. Her brother sold the gold yan- 
dlestick ; and one Margaret Rabason solid the 
gold lace to a Jew for 303. On the 2d of 
April, 1772, Samuel Rabason gave the carved 
bedstead to his daughter Margaret, wife of 
George Northwood. After her death he 
brought the bedstead, chest, and other arti- 
cles, with his own furniture, to Choulton 
Bridge, near Bishop's Castle, in England. 
He died, leaving them to his niece, Eliza 
Jackson, who says, ‘J think it was in 1783 
when I first saw the bedstead : a golden cross 
hung at the head; I remember seeing four 
chains, which I was told were used to fasten 
up the bed, I remember a cambric cap, trim- 
med with broad lace, which my uncle said 
was the Queen’s—it was given toa man who 
waited on him. After his death f brought the 
curtains out of the chest, and finding them in 
tatters and moth-caten, parted with them to 
a travelling pedlar.’ 


We find the annexed articles in one of our 
late London papers. Honor to whom honor is 
due. 

New American Novetist.—The ccuntry 
of the celebrated Cooper may exult in the 
possession of a female novelist who approaches 
as nearly to Miss Edgeworth as the author of 
the Water Witch does to Sir Walter Scott. 
The name of this highly gifted lady is Miss 
Sedgwick, whose works are honorable alike 
to her sex and birth-place. Of these the best 
is the lately published “ Hope Leslic,” now in 
a second edition, a story of trans-Atlantic 
manners. ‘The chief characters are a young 
English couple, who, during the reign of} 
Charles I, emigrate from their native land 
for conscience’ sake, and find, in the country 
of their adoption, scenes, companions and ad- | 
ventures, which though at first startling | 
enough, are not uncongenial to pure and ac- 
tive hearts. ‘To pious minds expecially, this | 
union “of sweet fiction aud sweet truth,” | 
will be a store howse full of delightful enter- | 
tainment.” | 

“Sir Watrer Scorr.—lt is with great | 

leasure that we give a place to the following | 
interesting particulars—more interesting, | 
when duly considered, than any that have | 
been published of the great and good author | 


of Waverly. 

“Tt appears the firm of Ballantyne & Co. 
with which Sir Walter was connected, and 
which, through the failure of the house of 
Constable, also failed a few years ago, have | 
paid, in two dividends, the sum of £54,000. | 
Of this sum, the whole was contributed by 
Sir Walter Scott, except 6 or £7,000. He 
has, in addition, paid up the premium for the 

licy on his own life, by which a post obit 
interest of £22,000 is secured to the creditors 
of the firm; and he has furnished the whole 
of the notes and other addenda of the cheap 
edition of his works, which has already reali- 
zed to the creditorsa further sum of £30,000! 
We understand that the trustees on the bank- 
rupt estate of Ballantyne & Co. have called a 
meeting of the creditors, to whom it is their 
ntention to recommend, as an acknowledge- 
ment of the sense they entertain of Sir Wal- 
ter’s most honorable conduct, to request his 
acceptance of the library, manuscripts, curio- 


| 


| How oft I’ve spread the attractive grain, 


sities, and plate, which he had placed at their 
disposal 


> The following poem was originally pub- 
lished in a late English Annual, bat unwar- 
rantably mutilated by the Editor, alterations be- 
ing made which rendered it nonsense, and seve- 
ral entire verses being omitted. The author 
has handed us the annexed copy from the ori- 
ginal for publication.—Ep. 

THE AMERICAN SNOW-BIRD. 
The snow-bird of America is remarked among 
ornithologists for the obscurity which hangs 
around its history. On the first approach of 
winter, it suddenly makes its appearance at 
the farm-houses, apparently driven by the in- 
clemency of the weather to court the society 
of man. Whence it comes no one can tell, 
and whither it goes (for its exit is as sudden 
as its entrance) no one has yet been able to 
discover. Itis supposed by some to be, in re- 
ality, another bird, only that its plumage, by 
some mysterious and irresistable power, has 
been suddenly and entirely changed. It de- 
lights to hover near hay-ricks, feeding on the 
seeds which they contain; while, in very 
bleak weather, when the ground is clad in 
universal snow, and the air is piercingly cold, 
it may be easily attracted to the parlor win- 
dow, by throwing forth a few crumbs—the 
desolation of its lot causing it to forget its na- 
tural] fear of man. ‘There is a feeling of me- 
lancholy passes across the mind, when the 
hleak and dreary landscape, deserted by all 
other tenants of the air, is only enlivened with 
the presence of the mournful Snow-Bird.—- 
Yet, even inthe bitterest weather, he is al- 
ways gay and lively; and the desolation of the 
scenery around him seems to have no sadden- 
ing effect upon his cheerful heart. 


From distant climes which none can tell, 
In dress of bright and changefui hue} 

I greet the bird beloved so well, 
When childhood’s hours around me flew. 


Sure, though the northern storms may spend 
Their fury over field and tree, 

Their blasts are welcome, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee. 


I care not that the laughing spring 
Its blue-bird messenger may own; 
If winter be but sure to bring 
The Snow-bird I have always known. 


How oft, in childhood’s rainbow hour, 
I’ve watch’d thee at the parlor pane; 

To mark the trap’s seducing power, 
Secreted in the farm-house lane— 


Its wicker sides, with childish care 
Secured by threads of’ store-room twine, 
—The dead-fai!, of invention rare, 
Encise ed by the treacherous line. 


Oh! how my youthful eyes would strain, 
To follow up thy wayward track ; 


To bring thy wandering pinions back ! 


And when (concealed with restless care) 
I saw thee, from my snug retreat, 

Go headlong in the simple share, 
What rapture in my heart would beat! 


Anxious I rushed through snow-banks high, 
The tardy prisoner to secure, 

And bore him, with triumphant ery, 
A captive’s anguish to endure. 


Yet now, gay Saow Bird, I could see 
No truant urchin watching near, 

Scattering sweet grain to cozen thee, 
With blow-gun, trap or other gear— 


But I would wave my kerchief round, 

To fright thee trom each dangerous snare, 
And lift thy prison, if I found 

A single captive trembling there. 


Yes, gentle bird! I mind the time 
Thou’st sported round my window-seat, 
(Thoughtless of evil, as of crime,) 
Pleased, it would seem, my face to greet,— 
And feeding with confiding stay, 
On tiny crumbs I threw to thee :— 
were base, ’twere treach’rous, to betray 
A bird that ne’er had injured me. 


Thy lot is cast by goodness great, 
More harsh & drear,’twould seem, than mine, 


How dare I then, one pang create, 
To wound the clouded bliss ef thine? 


There breathes an everlasting Power, 
Unknown, but felt—unseen, but heard; 

He clothes each tree, He tints each flower, 
His arm protects my darling bird. 


Let winter come with ruffian voice; 

Let snow-wreaths crown the utmost hill; 
Ho bids thee in the storm rejoice, 

He sees, protects, and feeds thee still. 


Our lively friend of the Constellation has been 
putting his wits in tune to some purpose, and 


produced the following squib all round. He | 


succeeds nearly*as well in verse as in prose, and 
should exercise his powers in this way a little 
more frequently. 

OLD TIMES AND NEW TIMES. 
The times are aye changing, & man changes too; 


So said an old poet, and faith it is true. 


The geod change to had, and the bad change to 
worse; 

So croakéts have said from the earliest course 
Of time to the present. But, croakers, avauat! 
Your groans and sour faces, 

Your dismal hard cases, 
And dark side of things, on our soul, we dont want. 
On the bright side we'll look, & if ever our bread 
Should drop from our hands, itshall never be said, 
With a sigh or a frown, 
Alas! it has dropped with the buttered side down! 
The times are aye changing, but changing for 
better, 
And this we’ll maintain is true to the letter. 


First look we abroad across the wide ocean, 

And witness the changes so lately in motion: 

How kingshave gone up& kingshave gone down, 

How one has secured and one lost a crown. 

The Charles X, that was, is Charles X no more, 

The X that came after it now comes before— 

Thus rendering X Charles, what once was 
Charles X, 

And making a commoner out of a rex. 

The change has been great, and all parties 
should bless it; 

The change has been lucky, and all should con- 
fess it: 


The people of France are rid of a dunce, 
And Charley is rid of a crown; 
The latter may sigh for what he was once, 
And sorely lament he is down; 
* * * 
Now travel we on to the Dey of Algiers, 
Who is rid of his power and rid of his fears, 
By a flirt of his fan an empire he lost— 
But few among flirts would flirt-at such cost: 
* *! * 
For his petulence thus, the walls of Algiers 
Were blown by French cannon about the Dey’s 
ears, 
Rut all for the best, both for Christian & Turk; 
Now Christians are saie from piratical work, 
And the head of hiss Deyship, which tottered 
before, 
Now secured on his shoulders, totters no more. 


On this side the water now turn we our view, 

And old times compare with the times that are 
new. 

To sigh for the past most people agree— 

Alas! that it did’nt pass sooner say we. 

Then waste not the present regre‘ting the past, 

But deem that each day surpasses the last. 


But omitting such things as matters of state, 
On every day subjects at present we'll prate. 
In times that are past one end of a sack 

Held a parcel of corn to be ground, 
To balance the same across tie steed’s back, 
' In the other a stone was found— 
And jogging along o’er stump and o’er hill, 
Astride of the bag, the boy went to mill.— 
Such roads & such wisdom our forefathers had. 


Lo! tochurch see them cone, both mother & dad, 
With pillion behind and saddle before, 
Both riding one horse, with two children more, 
Alas for poor Dobbin! whose orthodox master, 
With all this sad load, 
O’er a villainous road, 
Kept urging him still to go faster. 


Then four miles an hour, 

Was a stretch of horse power, 
Beyond which to drive was uncivil, 

And a rapider rate 

Was accounted a gait 
That would bear a man swiit to the devil. 
Then our people were not given to roam, 


Anda hundred miles journey was such an affair 
That few in those days so hardy were there, 
Without making their will, to leave home. 


Bean porridge was then a diet for all, 

For grandfathers great, & grand children small, 

And whether *twere hot or whether ‘twere cold, 

Twas best, by a proverb, when nine days oid, 
* * 


Then rare was seen a dish of tea, 
And doubly blest were they, 
Who gotacup of thin Bohea 
Upon a Sabba’ day. 
Then shirts were of woolen for hale & for sick, 
Then quilted were petticoats, heavy and thick ; 
Then breeches for wantof suspenders wou!d slip, 
Being merely held up by the ridge on the hip, 
And to keep them in place, both the poor and 
the rich 
Were perpetually pulling them up with a hitch. 
Those days are gone—those ‘good old times, 
And could we call them back ayain 
With but a copy of these rhymes, 
*T were but to scan them o’er 
For half an hour or more, 
Then careless bid them pack again. 
But set old times beside the new, 
And fairly scan them through and threugh, 
You'll ne'er regret the old are past, 
Nor back one look of longing cast. 


Now changed is the state of our every day forage, 
And coffee & steaks have succeeded to porridge, 
Green tea is sipped daily by thousands and 
millions; 
And gigs have succeeded to saddles & pillions; 
A thousand miles now is a journey but small, 
And a hundred—poh !—is no journey at ail, 
Now burdensome quilts are no longer the go, 
Nor breeches slip off from the hips of the beau, 
And in sending to mill his corn to be ground, 
The farmer no longer indulges a doubt— 
Such wisdom at present with farmers is found— 
That the balancing stone may as well be left out. 


SLEIGHING SONG. 
Merrily, merrily sound the bells, 
As o’er the ground we roll; 
And the snow-drift breaks in silver flakes, 
Before our Cariole ; 
While, muffled in sables rich and warm, 
With mantle and beaver dight, 
We drive in the teeth of the angry storm, 
Or skim in the cold moonlight. s 
Merrily, merrily, &e. 
Merrily, merrily, sound the beils 
Upon the wind without, 
When the wine is mulled, & the waffe culled. 
And the joke is passed about; 
And rosy lips and dimple cheeks 
The fash of wit inspire, 
While mirth in many a bright eye epeaks, 
Around the crackling fre. 
Merrily, meriily, &c. 


The present state of the weather makes ap- 
propriate the following lines:— 
SLEIGH-BELLS. 
Those merry bells! those merry bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of gleeful laugh, and loud halloo! 
And upset in the drifted snow. 


Swift ilies the wind! but not so swift 

’ As flies the “snow-boat” through the drift: 
Shrill sings the wind; but not so clear, 
As the blithe sleigh-bell in the ear. 


“That tuneful peal will still ring on,” 
_Until the latest snow be gone; 

Then farewell to the merry-bell, 

And to the winter sports farewell! 


You rorcer vourseLr.—A disappointed au- 
thor, indulging in a vein of abuse againt a sue- 
cessful rival, exclaimed, “ He is, without excep- 
tion, the most superficial, self-sufficient, igno- 
rant, shallow creature, that ever made any pre- 
tensions to literature.” ‘Gently, my dear sir,” 
interrupted a gentleman present, “you quite 
forget yourself.” 
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